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PHONOGRAPHS 


The Uitona 


RECORDS 


AND 





The Tone Amplifier 


Two Great Advancements in 
Phonographic Art 


The nation-wide success of Brunswick 
Phonographs is due largely to the Ultona 
and the Brunswick Tone Amplifier—two 
features of the Brunswick Method of 
Reproduction. 

These came out at a time when better- 
ments seemed impessible. The Ultona 
distinguished The Brunswick as an all- 
record phonograph—an idea now practi- 
cally universal. 

But no one can duplicate the Ultona, 
for it is a Brunswick patent. At the turn 
of a hand it presents to each make of 
reccrd the proper diaphragm, the proper 
needle. It brings out tones hitherto lost. 
Each record is heard at its best. 


The Brunswick Tone Amplifier brought 
better tone. It is made entirely of od. 
We abandoned the old-time idea of a 
metal throat. Thus, by adopti the 
violin principle, tone waves are siven 
proper acoustic staging. 

Brunswick tone brings fullnes _rich- 
ness, clarity. We avoid harsh and =. .rident 
notes. 

There is only one way to fu" ap, reciate 
The Brunswick. That is to + and 
then hear others. Your ov.n car wiil 
immediately appreciate Brunswick superi- 
ority. This is the unfailing test which 
has put thousands and thoysands of 
Brunswicks in homes the natio.! over. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPS) 
General Offices: 623-633 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of United States, Mexico and Canada 
Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise Sales Co., 819 Yonge Street, Toron 












Now a Triumph in Records 


‘The time has come after years cf preparation > £en Bruns- 
wick Records are now on sale. Again we create n 
We offer interpretations by noted directors. Thyis we unite 
the talent of the 
It brings the final link in authoritative renditions. Again, 
let us suggest that your own ear decide upon the merit of 
Brunswick Records. 


standards. 


artist with the genius of the composer. 
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Labor’s Political Campaign 


N COMPLIANCE with the directions of the last convention of the 

| American Federation of Labor and of the December 13, 1919, conference 

of representatives of Labor and the farmers’ organizations, a three days’ 

conference was held at the Federation headquarters in this city to consider 

the part which Labor should take in the coming campaign, primaries and 
election. The following declaration was unanimously adopted: 


The inherent rights and principles of our people are threatened. 

The free institutions of our country are menaced. 

The ideals of democracy are in danger. 

The Congress of the United States has failed to do its duty. It has failed 
to meet the emergency. It has given encouragement and support to auto- 
cratic and reactionary policies. Its dominating thought has been the repression 
of Labor. 

Every effort to secure remedial and constructive legislation has been 
strangled. Every appeal for redress has met with subtle and open hostility. 
The halls of Congress have been used by Labor’s enemies to foster and spread 
a vicious propaganda against the efforts of the toilers to exercise their normal 
and lawful activities for the protection and promotion of their interests and 
welfare. Labor has appealed for relief in vain. 

The hour has arrived when those who believe in the maintenance of 
democratic institutions must marshal their forces in defense of their rights and 
ideals. 

It is intolerable that a people who spared no cost to make the world safe 
for democracy should be forced to submit to any restriction of the glorious 
liberties inherited from the founders of our nation. The perpetuation of our 
fundamental rights and the enactment of essential constructive legislation 
demand the election of men, regardless of their political affiliations, who are 
truly representative of American ideals of liberty. 
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Conscious of its responsibilities, impressed by the grave problems result- 
ing from the great war, the American Federation of Labor at its annual con- 
vention in June, 1919, adopted a reconstruction program. This program de- 
fined the essential industrial policies and legislative enactments required to 
establish a full measure of justice and opportunity for Labor. 

Because of grave emergencies which have arisen since that convention, 
it became imperative that the representatives of organized labor and of 
farmers should assemble and confer to devise ways and means for safe- 
guarding their rights and liberties as free men and citizens. On December 
13, 1919, a conference of representatives of labor and of farmers met in 
Washington, D. C. This conference expressed “Labor’s Grievances, Pro- 
tests and Demands.” 

No favorable legislative action upon the recommendations contained in 
the American Federation of Labor Reconstruction Program, or those expressed 
at the December conference, has been taken by Congress. Instead, many con- 
gressmen have endeavored to enact legislation providing for compulsory 
labor. Despite the patriotism and sacrifice of the masses of Labor of America 
during the world war, under the guise of anti-sedition laws the effort has been 
made to repress free association, free speech and free press. 

Scorned by Congress, ridiculed and misrepresented by many members 
of both Houses, the American labor movement finds it necessary to apply 
vigorously its long and well-established non-partisan political policy. 

Confronted by a succession of hostile Congresses, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in 1906, announced its historic “Bill of Grievances.” This was 
followed by a vigorous and successful non-partisan political campaign. In 
1908, 1910, and 1912, the same nrogram was energetically applied. As a result, 
many of Labor’s enemies in Cengress were defeated and all of the essential 
legislation in “Labor’s Bill of Grievances” of 1906 was enacted. 

Constructive legislation has never been so necessary as at present. Never 
has it been so essential to secure the defeat of Labor’s enemies and the elec- 
tion of its friends and supporters. 

Sinister forces are already actively engaged in efforts to contuse and 
nullify Labor’s politicai power. Their object is to divide the labor vote so that 
the election of reactionaries and enemies of Labor will be assured. 

Unless Labor holds steadfastly to its non-partisan political policy, the 
eyemies of Labor will be successful in their efforts. 

Labor can not, Labor must not, permit its political strength to be divided 
in the present crisis. Organized labor owes allegiance to no political party; 
it is not partisan to any political party. Itis partisan to principles—the principles 
of freedom, of justice and of democracy. 

It is the duty of trade unionists, their friends and sympathizers, and all 
lovers of freedom, justice and democratic ideals and institutions, to unite in’ 
defeating those seeking public office who are indifferent or hostile to the peo- 
ple’s interests and the rights of Labor. 

Wherever candidates for re-election have been friendly to Labor’s 
interests they should be loyally supported. Wherevex candidates are hostile 
or indifferent to Labor’s interests, they should be defeated and the nomina- 
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tion and election of true and tried trade unionists or of assured friends should 
be secured. 

Complying with the instructions of the last convention and the Labor 
and Farmer Conference of December 13, 1919, the American Federation of 
Labor announces its determination to apply every legitimate means and all 
of the power at its command to accomplish the defeat of Labor’s enemies who 
aspire for public office, whether they be candidates for President, for Con- 
gress, for state legislatures, or for any other office. 

The American Federation of Labor calls upon all affiliated and recognized 
national, international and brotherhood organizations, state federations of 
lator, central labor bodies, local unions, and Labor’s friends and sympa- 
thizers to unite and give loyal support to the non-partisan political campaign 
now set in motion. 

This political campaign must begin in the primaries. The record of every 
aspirant for public office must be thoroughly analyzed, stated in unmistakable 
language and given the widest possible publicity. Labor’s enemies and friends 
must be definitely known. To this end the American Federation of Labor has 
created the National Non-Partisan Political Campaign Committee and it now 
calls upon all affiliated and recognized labor organizations to create district 
and local committees to cooperate with the national committee and coordinate 
their efforts. 

The future welfare, the very ability of the trade union movement to carry 


on its work for humanity, depends upon the success of the campaign herewith 
inaugurated. 

There can be no hesitancy. 

There must be no turning aside. 

The time for vigorous and determined action is here. 


The General Committee in charge of the campaign consists of the following : 


Executive Council, American Federation of Labor: 


Samuel Gompers, President, New York City. 

James Duncan, First Vice-President, Quincy, Massachusetts. 
Jos. F. Valentine, Second Vice-President, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Frank Duffy, Third Vice-President, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
William Green, Fourth Vice-President, Coshocton, Ohio. 

W. D. Mahon, Fifth Vice-President, Detroit, Michigan. 

T. A. Rickert, Sixth Vice-President, Chicago, Illinois. 

Jacob Fischer, Seventh Vice-President, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Matthew Woll, Eighth Vice-President, Chicago, Illinois. 
Daniel J. Tobin, Treasurer, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Frank Morrison, Secretary, Washington, D. C. 


Building Trades Department, American Federation of Labor: 


John Donlin, President, Chicago, Illinois. 
Wm. J. Spencer, Secretary, Washington, D. C. 
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Metal Trades Department, American Federation of Labor: 
James O’Connell, President, Washington, D. C. 
A. J. Berres, Secretary, Washington, D. C. 


Union Label Trades Department, American Federation of Labor: 
John W. Hays, President, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
John J. Manning, Secretary, Washington, D. C. 
Mining Department, American Federation of Labor: 
James Lord, President, Takoma Park, Maryland. 
Railroad Employes’ Department, American Federation of Labor: 
Bert M. Jewell, Acting President, Washington, D. C. 
John Scott, Secretary, Washington, D. C. 
John P. Frey, Editor International Molders’ Journal, Norwood, Ohio. 
Sara A. Conboy, Secretary, United Textile Workers, New York City. 
Anna Fitzgerald, President, Women’s International Union Label League, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Melinda Scott, United Felt, Panama and Straw Hat Trimmers and 
Operators, New York City. 


Anna Neary, International Brotherhood of Bookbinders, Baltimore, 


Maryland. 


Samuel Gompers, Frank Morrison and James O’Connell were selected 
as an Executive Committee. They were authorized and directed to secure such 
assistants as may be necessary in furtherance of the purpose of the campaign. 





Interesting news comes from Calgary. Recently the Alberta Federation 
of Labor concluded its annual convention in that city. Reports covering the 
work of the convention indicate that the element which in the 1919 conven- 
tion brought forward the “one big union” idea, was conspicuous only by its 
absence. Thus passes the spasm which found its climax in the lamentable 
Winnipeg strike. Reason evidently has reestablished itself, as it is always 
bound to do among men who by virtue of the facts of life’s struggle, are 
bound in the main to be practical. Mistakes are a part of the price men pay 
for experience, but there are times when the making of mistakes constitutes 
only the thoughtless repetition of experience which has already been bought 
and paid for. Such was the case in Alberta. However the experience will 
not have been entirely on the debit side if it helps make clearer the fallacy 
of “one big unionism.” 





Labor and Production 


By Horace B. Drury* 


of the most deep-rooted of human 
instincts. How keenly every normal 
man, whether he be a millionaire or gov- 
ernor, or one of the masses of men whom one 
passes on the street, or meets at some pub- 
lic gathering—how keenly every normal man 
rises in spirit at the thought that he has 
personally accomplished something, or that 
he has himself had some substantial part in 
doing that which he or others consider to be 
clever, or well-done. To bring to pass that 
which he has set out to do, to overcome in 
triumph some private—or better yet a pub- 
li—obstacle, the ordinary man will often 
undergo serious deprivation; and, it may be, 
struggle on for years without wholly giving a 
thing up. But if finally he is successful, the 
whole struggle will be looked back on as a 
great event and a great pleasure. 
It is, therefore, only by a strange per- 
versity of things that a large proportion of 


Ta desire to achieve something is one 


the people who work today find themselves. 


compelled to neglect one of their most 
natural human instincts, and spend their 
lives in doing that in which they have little 
or no interest. It would indeed be the 
greatest gain that could possibly come to 
Labor for it to find some way in which it 
might have a part in that great effort for the 
production of goods, for which industry 
exists and in which Labor’s body is already 
engaged. For Labor would then, in fact, 
be free; industry would be its enterprise; men 
would go to work with the idea of accomplish- 
ing something instead of because they were 
driven. Work would have more of that 
spirit in which union officials direct their 
own organizations; in which house owners 
improve and beautify their own grounds; 
or in which big industrial leaders plan for the 
development of large ventures. More than 
this, Labor would be working clearly in the 
service of society; it would have the satis- 
faction of knowing that like the soldier in 
battle or the friend who lends a helping hand, 
it was contributing to the welfare and prog- 
ress of the world and could expect as much 
irom all others. 

The infusion into industry of the spirit of 
cooperation instead of that of conflict; the 


creation of such conditions that men may 
find a great satisfaction in pitching in and 
helping things along rather than feel them- 
selves impelled to hold back is not a simple 
matter. Circumstances not of Labor’s mak- 
ing are chiefly responsible for the present 
lamentable situation by which the wills of 
the people who make up the rank and file 
have been so generally turned against the 
wills of the people who normally should lead. 
But the responsibility for present conditions 
is not the matter of chief consequence. The 
important question is: How may matters be 
remedied, and, in fact, improved? It must be 
granted that the issues which have arisen be- 
tween Labor and its employers are very real 
ones; but, even while Labor continues to 
protect with all the vigor in its power the 
special interests of its members, there are, 
we believe, certain very definite steps 
which Labor itself might well take towards 
winning for itself greater recognition as a 
copartner in production. 

The first essential question that rises in 
this connection concerns the extent to which 
a definite trade union movement such as the 
American Federation of Labor would be 
justified in throwing itself into a campaign 
for greater production. To dispose satis- 
factorily of this matter, it will be advisable 
to recall briefly the origin of the labor move- 
ment and draw a few conclusions with 
respect to underlying motives, aims, and 
logical lines of development. The conclu- 
sions reached should add materially to the 
strength of the concrete suggestions which 
will be made in the latter part of the article. 

The real nature of the modern labor move- 
ment, and what it may normally be expected 
to do, will best be understood if it be con- 
sidered that the labor movement is, in origin 
and fundamental tendencies, a reaction 
against the too strictly mechanical and 
profit-making conception of industry, almost 
universally adhered to not so long ago. 

Owing to the epoch-making inventions 
and intensive business enterprise of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the 
comparatively simple life of earlier periods 
had, by the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, practically disappeared. In its place 


“Formerly of the Econumics Depa-tment, Ohio State University, and at present with Industrial Relations Division, U. S. 
Shipping Board. 
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there was fast rising the dazzling modern 
world of towering cities and pulsating fac- 
tories, of far-flung systems of transportation 
and communication, and a myriad of mechani- 
cal inventions. The rapidity of the growth 
of this great new structure was largely due 
to the completeness with which individuals 
were allowed to seek their own ends, and the 
singleness of purpose with which the powers 
of science were brought to bear upon what- 
ever project was once decided on. Un- 
fortunately, the great mechanical improve- 
ments of the new age and the unheard of 
piling up of wealth were not, for the most 
part, based on any systematic study of what 
society or human nature really required. On 
the contrary, it was rather the typical thing 
for an engineer, thinking only of attaining 
some mechanical end, to construct a tool 
or a system of production which was in itself 
little less than hideous, or for a business man, 
thinking only of profits, to attempt the en- 
slavement or exploitation of large numbers 
of his fellow men. In a word, in spite of the 
unprecedented brilliance of our modern 
civilization, it has been and still is filled with 
much waste and misery, with much effort 
that helps one man but injures another, with 
a lamentable lack of teamwork and co- 
operation. 

It may be said that it was owing to a 
widespread loss of confidence in the suffi- 
ciency of the old theory that each individual 
should work only for himself that the modern 
labor movement arose. The basic philo- 
sophy of this movement holds that, instead 
of each person fighting only for himself, 
men should organize and cooperate so as 
to attain by direct and conscious, rather 
than by roundabout means, the betterment 
of their condition and the enrichment of 
their common life. Instead of first raising 
the question as to how an individual or an 
industry might make profits, or as to how 
some special mechanical end might be 
accomplished—as was the rule during the 
last century—the organized labor movement 
holds that the first thought of men should 
be for the basic needs and desires of mankind; 
and the second consideration should be, 
how may these wants and aspirations be 
most directly and speedily attained. 

There are, of course, a great many things 
both good and bad that might be set down 
with regard to the more particular beliefs 
and principles that have at times guided all 
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or a part of Labor’s leaders. But granting 
that this is the essential spirit, as opposed 
to the more or less changing tactics that have 
underlain the development of the organized 
labor movement, the proposition would 
seem to be self-evident that there are just 
three distinct roads along which Labor 
may effectively and consistently advance in 
its effort to attain what are, in fact, its main 
ends. 

The first possible avenue of advance for 
the labor movement may be described as 
the more abundant production of material 
goods. It goes without saying that Labor 
will not be satisfied until its own people 
are able to enjoy many of the comforts and 
luxuries now obtainable only by the rich 
and well-to-do. But the standard of con- 
sumption of the many can not be raised 
anywhere near that of the few unless pro- 
duction is maintained and is, in fact, very 
greatly increased. 

The second basic need of Labor, and the 
one most generally recognized, is that at 
least a proper share of the goods which are 
produced must go to the actual workers. 
This proposition is also so obvious that 
merely to mention it is to demonstrate its 
truth. It has already been noted that one 
great failure of modern civilization has been 
the extent to which large masses of people 
have failed to share as they should have 
shared in the general progress and prosperity. 
The labor movement has from its very begin- 
ning, therefore, persistently endeavored to 
secure for the workers a fuller measure of 
the product created by industry. 

The third and last consideration which 
needs to be mentioned here as necessary 
to the full development of Labor’s program 
is also one that Labor very definitely under- 
stands. And that is the principle that no 
matter how great the volume of production 
or how just the distribution of goods, 
society, and especially Labor, will move 
backward if the work processes or the 
conditions surrounding employment are 
such as to be physically, mentally, or 
morally destructive. Another essential task 
of the labor movement has therefore been— 
and always will be—the direct improvement 
of working conditions and the elevation of 
Labor to an honorable and agreeable status 
in society. 

As between these three great fundamental 
tasks which would seem to be the necessary 
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basis of the labor movement, it would be 
improper to say that any one is of sub- 
ordinate importance. For complete failure 
anywhere would mean disaster, and advance 
along all the lines that have been indicated 
is desirable. 

Nevertheless, it is our purpose here to 
develop the proposition that in proportion 
as the labor movement becomes more thor- 
oughly organized and unified, in proportion 
as it is able to rise to a real grasp of its more 
fundamental needs, the main emphasis 
must gradually be shifted from the second 
and third of the three ends mentioned to 
the third and first. In other words, where in 
the past the chief emphasis has been on 
wages, with second place given to working 
conditions, in the future the improvement 
of working conditions will continue to grow 
in importance, but more important than 
either wages or working conditions, if im- 
portance be measured in terms of attention 
required, will be the problem of increasing 
production. 

In reaching the conclusion that the labor 
movement of the future must tend to con- 
centrate on the task of furthering produc- 
tion, two assumptions have played a leading 
part. The first assumption is that in a very 
considerable portion of industry Labor 
either has gained by this time, or is in a 
position where it hopes that it will soon be 
able to gain, not far from as large an income 
as the state of production will permit. 
To the extent that this assumption is well 
grounded, it is evident that the chief limi- 
tation to further wage advances must fairly 
shortly become the actual earnings of the 
various industries involved. 

We do not mean by this that any one 
would claim that every class of Labor has 
already obtained the exact wage to which 
under existing circumstances it is entitled. 
It may even be true that Labor as a whole 
should receive a substantially larger share 
of the product of industry than the present 
system yields. It must be entirely clear, 
however, to any one who has observed the 
size and scope of the undertakings recently 
entered into by the labor movement at home 
and abroad, that Labor has in recent years 
made some very great strides forward. It 
is at present in so strong a position that, 
provided it does not destroy its power by 
trying for things inherently impossible, it 
should be able to clear up very many of the 
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injustices which in times past were the marks 
of a system of production dominated 
entirely too exclusively by commercial and 
employer interests. 

The establishment of justice in distribu- 
tion is not to be regarded as contingent 
on the success of any one particular plan. 
One program, that actively pushed by the 
conservative element in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, holds that future gains in 
production may best be gained by Labor as 
the result of the perfection of the system of 
collective bargaining. If the Federation plan 
should make headway in anything like the 
degree indicated by the experiences passed 
through during the war, it is not difficult 
to see how even stronger unions might, in 
the course of their periodic trials of strength 
with the employers, take just about such a 
part of the profits of an industry as the state 
of production and other conditions in the 
industry would permit. The insurgent group 
in the labor movement, on the other hand, 
believes that this is too roundabout a method 
and that the way out will be through a more 
conscious and definite partnership between 
employers and employes under which it can 
be understood at the outset how the gains 
are to be distributed, and under which all 
can share both in responsibility and in re- 
ward. Others, mainly outside of the unions, 
hold that at least a part of the gains from 
greater production can be made to go di- 
rectly to Labor by way of a system of regu- 
lation of profits, or taxation that would lower 
prices or increase the volume of free goods 
furnished by the state. 

As between these various plans, there may 
be much difference of opinion as to relative 
merits or defects. The point which we wish 
to make here is that, underneath them all, 
there can be no mistaking but that there is 
a very strong movement of society towards 
some system of industry that will come much 
nearer to granting to Labor that which 
Labor produces, than has been the case 
heretofore. If this underlying fact be recog- 
nized, then Labor’s interest in making pro- 
duction as great as it can be made is too 
obvious to need further comment. 

Members of the American Federation of 
Labor who are now engaged in many pro- 
longed and bitter struggles not only over 
questions of wages but over the whole mat- 
ter of the life and status of the union may cry 
out here that we are saying entirely too 
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much; that the battles of Labor are, in fact, 
waxing hotter rather than easier, and that 
this certainly is not the time to talk glibly 
of production. If Labor could do only one 
thing at a time that might indeed be so, 
but there is no reason why Labor in taking 
new thought should weaken itself in the 
least as regards its present activities. On 
the contrary, the very intensity and deter- 
minaticn back of the struggle which it is now 
waging should make Labor look ahead and 
p epare itself for exercising the responsi- 
bilities that would attend success. Labcr 
is, on the whole, fighting an offensive rather 
than a defensive war. Why carry on such a 
campaign unless one expects or hopes to 
succeed? And if one expects or hopes to suc- 
ceed, why should one not display one’s 
confidence to the world by preparing for it? 

Preparation for success—a revamping of 
the labor organization so as to make it 
strong in the art of facilitating production as 
well as in that of war—would in fact tend 
mightily to bring about that very state of 
success. If Labor can not be expected to 
interest itself in production unless it par- 
ticipates in the gain, neither will the public 
be willing that Labor share actively in the 
management and rewards of industry, ex- 
cept as it becomes evident that such a re- 
arrangement of things will mean more goods, 
greater welfare, and a sounder industrial 
system. For Labor or any group of men to 
imagine that they can overturn or modify 
the existing system unless something better 
is built up in its stead would be the height of 
folly. In proportion, therefore, as Labor be- 
lieves that its cause is fundamentally just and 
that its place in industry is entitled to a basic 
and lasting recognition, it should be the more 
bent on building up such constructive poli- 
cies as will make its organization a real 
support and a mainstay of the production 
system. That is, whether Labor’s right to a 
full share in industry’s proceeds is viewed as 
all but won, or whether it is still considered a 
goal painfully to be striven for, there would 
seem to be no question but that it is alto- 
gether to Labor’s interest to join forces with 
those fighting for greater production. 

The other fundamental assumption under- 
lying our conclusion that Labor must turn 
its attention towards matters of production, 
is that Labor is sincere in its indictment of 
the aims and methcds of the older capitalis- 
tic system, as thcse have been outlined near 
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the beginning of this article, and that in 
exercising power itself Labor will aim to be 
more systematic and farsighted in its effort 
to remove basic weakness, and strive more 
consciously to build up a fundamental 
economic prosperity. As against this second 
proposition it may be argued, and with 
some show of reason, that many individual 
workmen, like many individual capitalists, 
will continue to act on the theory that the 
more they can grab for themselves the better 
off they will be. They may suppose, and in 
times past they undoubtedly have supposed, 
that no regard need be taken either for 
society or for other workmen, that no atten- 
tion need be paid even to the matter of their 
own long-run prosperity. But here we are 
speaking of the labor movement, and the 
labor movement of today as such has, as has 
already been pointed out, definitely dedi- 
cated itself to the ideal of organization. Not 
only is it held that workman should unite 
with workman and trade join hands with 
trade, but the method of dealing with the em- 
ployers themselves is to be put on a new 
footing. The dominant labor movement 
of our times is thoroughly committed to the 
principle that negotiation should take the 
place of uncompromising hostility. Joint 
agreements that will reconcile conflicting 
interests, but forward mutual prosperity 
and advantage, are the essence of its 
present program. 

But a little reflection should make it clear 
that Labor can not make a success of its 
program for world organization and for the 
mutually advantageous relationship of Labor 
with capital, unless it first comes to the fore- 
front as the advocate of measures which will 
be of universal advantage to all concerned. 
It must break completely with the old indi- 
vidualism which till now has colored the 
minds both of employer and employe. Or- 
ganization, and organized bargaining, are in 
their very nature a harmonizing of forces 
which were formerly in conflict in order that 
some greater end held by all and of advan- 
tage to all may be attained. Hence, concern 
for production, the one great common end of 
industry, must in the very nature of the case 
become the chief driving force upon which 
Labor must depend if, indeed, there is to be 
any real life or permanency to the various 
alliances, great and small, which it is Labor's 
chief ambition and function to set up and 
maintain. 
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In short, in proportion as the principle of 
labor organization is perfected and its 
pranches are extended into all trades and all 
countries, less and less room is allowed for 
fighting, and greater and greater will be the 
demand for constructive work. From the 
very fact that many formerly opposed 
groups will have been brought together into 
one fold, the labor group, above all other 
large bodies of men, will be compelled to 
think in terms of common welfare. If, to the 
acquisition of fairly complete external power, 
Labor indeed adds the achievement of com- 
parative unity within itself, further em- 
phasis on mere increases in wages, without a 
corresponding increase in production, would 
simply mean that one group of Labor would 
gain what another group of labor would 
lose—an altogether impossible and un- 
profitable program for Labor to advance 
as its main goal. 

Is it not reasonable to conclude, therefore, 
that as time goes on a new emphasis on pro- 
duction and efficiency, with accompanying 
attention to working conditions, is the only 
logical outcome? Should not the positive 
enrichment of the world in all those articles 
and services for the lack of which the work- 
ers, more than any other class of society 
are now in such great need, be the ultimate 
and greatest function of the united and per- 
fected labor movement? It is one thing, how- 
ever, to lay down a general principle as to 
what is desirable, and sometimes quite 
another thing actually to accomplish its 
working out. 

The second problem that needs to be con- 
sidered in connection with this is, therefore, 
the more detailed and practical one as to just 
how the labor movement, especially the or- 
ganized labor movement, is going to help 
increase production. Assuming that Labor 
accepts the challenge of the times and tries 
so to shape its organization and activities as 
to help remedy the world’s crying need for 
greater production, just what in fact can it 
do? What can Labor as such accomplish 
that could not be done equally well or better 
by those already in charge of industry? 

Perhaps the most fundamental thing that 
organized labor as such could do would be to 
advance as its own the general philosophy 
that production is the goal of industry; that 
it is the special aim and opportunity both of 
Labor as a body and of each individual 

worker. 


This matter is mentioned as most funda- 
mental because, midst the heat of industrial 
conflict, there is always danger that the 
opposite philosophy will in fact gain ground. 
Forgetting that it is upon the product of 
Labor that Labor subsists, workmen are very 
apt to assume that production is merely of 
interest to their employers. Groups of men 
in this shop or industry or that may even fall 
into an attitude of holding back from their 
employers whatever of their potential prod- 
uct they can. If now by a vigorous cam- 
paign organized labor could effectively 
stamp out this tendency, first by fighting as 
heretofore the unjust conditions which pro- 
voke men to revolt and then by teaching the 
supreme value and necessity of production, 
it would in fact remove the greatest single 
obstacle to. the attainment of a mutually ad- 
vantageous efficiency. More than this and 
better than this, it would at the same time 
be performing a special spiritual service for 
all Labor. For by making it possible for each 
employe to feel that he is working in a great 
cause, it would help put purpose into his life 
and permit the admission into it of the ad- 
venture of personal achievement. 

The spread of a labor philosophy em- 
phasizing production would come most ap- 
propriately from organized labor, and in- 
deed it is doubtful whether it could well come 
from any other source. The leaders of or- 
ganized labor are elected by the rank and 
file to look with special care into all ques- 
tions which may affect Labor’s welfare. 
They speak with authority and for the most 
part with freedom from suspicion, a matter of 
great importance when it comes to trying to 
influence the feelings of Labor on a subject so 
delicate and so influenced by past impres- 
sions. The officers and members of the 
unions would, in short, be the best possible 
persons to engage in educational work along 
this line, assuming, of course, that they shall 
first have been themselves convinced that 
the end is a worthy one. 

There are many ways in which a union 
might spread interest in the problem of pro- 
duction. It will be necessary, however, to do 
more than merely make the bald assertion 
that production is necessary and desirable. 
Real conviction will come to a group of work- 
ers only when they themselves appreciate 
the function which their industry in general 
and their jobs in particular are performing 
for industry and society. This is a matter for 
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prolonged demonstration and explanation. 
Other agencies besides the union will be of 
help. Yet the quickest and most genuine 
conviction will be reached only if the leaders 
of the men themselves take up the work. 

Turning now to an enumeration of the 
more concrete economies and efficiencies 
which Labor once it adopted such a general 
philosophy, might introduce into industry, 
partly through the moral stimulation of 
individual workmen but preferably also as 
features of a well thought out collective 
program—the first and most obvious waste 
that Labor could help prevent is that caused 
by strikes. Labor alone can not solve this 
problem. But neither can it be solved with- 
out the help of Labor. Without suggesting 
for a moment that Labor should at this time 
give up its right to strike, it may still be 
pointed out that a reduction in the wastage 
caused by strikes and lockouts would be 
greatly facilitated if both Labor and capital 
would keep in mind the real cost of such 
occurrences. If both Labor and capital will 
only realize how seriously both suffer from 
interruptions of service, not only in the im- 
mediate loss of wages and profits but in the 
general demoralization of industry and the 
loss to society of the goods which otherwise 
would have been produced—if Labor and the 
employers could only get together, either 
alone or with the public, and make a genuine 
effort to see just how far differences can be 
worked out without resorting to strikes, a 
solid foundation will have been laid for the 
development and execution of more peace- 
ful and less wasteful methods of adjusting 
industrial disputes. 

The constant maintenance of productive 
operations is daily becoming of more and 
more vital importance to modern industry. 
The loss caused by a strike is usually much 
greater than the loss to employers and em- 
ployes in the particular industry or branch 
of an industry involved, great though that 
may be. For in proportion as the world’s 
industry becomes more complicated and its 
parts fit more perfectly into one another, 
cessation of work in any one department is 
bound to cause greater and greater disor- 
ganization. At present we manage somehow 
to live through strikes. But if industry is 
ever to reach any decidedly higher efficiency, 
much of that efficiency will consist in so 
planning industries in relation to one another 
that where one industry finishes a product 


another will take it up, without costly 
storage or duplication of facilities or proc- 
esses. We can never reach that higher de- 
gree of efficiency in which all industry 
will run as one plant, enriching the world 
almost automatically with a flood of goods 
until Labor and, in fact, everyone con- 
nected with industry is thoroughly filled with 
the idea that the plant must keep running 
and every person must be faithful at his post. 

The matter of strikes has been taken up 
first, because at the present moment it hap- 
pens to be uppermost in the public mind. 
But there is a second and, in the long run, 
much more important concrete service 
which Labor might render production, and 
that is in the daily offering by each individ- 
ual of all the service of which he is capable. 
Consider for a moment the fundamental 
difference between an industry in which 
Labor conceived itself as driven to produce 
goods in which it has no interest and an 
industry in which Labor has really taken 
hold of the fact that production is its own 
most cherished end. Suppose that produc- 
tion was in truth regarded as the gain of 
Labor. Suppose that he who by his ability 
or earnestness surpasses the general average 
was regarded by his fellows as a benefactor, 
as a comrade to be honored and emulated. 
Suppose that the zest of sport and the enter- 
prise of business, the ardor of patriotism and 
the good humor of friendly association were 
all thrown together and allowed free play 
about the workshop; can anyone doubt but 
that production would spring up into an en- 
tirely new life and output reach heights 
hitherto unattainable? 

Everyone who has ever studied a group of 
people at work, whether they be school chil- 
dren, business men, or day laborers, knows 
that the potential capacity of individuals 
varies greatly. If the work at hand be 
thought of as something to be shunned, then 
the abler and the average individuals will 
hide behind the weak ones, and these last 
will in self-defense maintain their own and 
the general standard as low as possible. 
But if an abundance of good work well done 
is conceived in its true light as in reality an 
enrichment of mankind, of one’s associates, 
and of one’s self, then why should there be 
any limit at all to the skill and earnestness 
which men ought to throw into their work? 
Why, indeed, should production not be 
made to boom? Why should not the weak do 
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what they can, the average come up to aver- 
age possibilities, and the able lead and guide, 
and, as far as it is possible, advance produc- 
tion to higher and yet higher levels? As- 
suming always that proper safeguards have 
been established to prevent overwork or 
oppression, why should not the notion of an 
industry freed from friction and supicion 
and dedicated to achievement be made the 
goal of Labor? A system of production filled 
with this spirit would surely be a revolu- 
tionized one. Its capacity for output would 
be entirely beyond the range of our present 
experience. 

Yet such a change, great as it would be, is 
quite limited in its possibilities compared 
with the changes which, with the help of 
Labor, could be introduced into the techni- 
que of industry. As the last point of our 
analysis, it may be pointed out that after 
all, what is most needed in industry is not con- 
tinuous work, or more work, but the elimina- 
tion of toil. What man really wants is to 
achieve great and satisfactory results with 
the least possible effort. But this means that 
methods must constantly be overhauled and 
improved. The more rapidly an industry 
proposes to advance the more frequent and 
drastic must be these changes in technique. 

Now, unless a 'abor force is really inter- 
ested in production, it is a very difficult 
matter to introduce changes in method. 
There is a tendency among all people to pre- 
fer to go on doing as they have been doing in 
the past. Besides, an innovation in the 
method of work may imperil a man’s liveli- 
hood. Unless care is taken, it may reduce his 
income and lower his standard of life. Hence, 
both for instinctive and for thought-out 
reasons, persons not vitally interested in 
production are apt to hang back from 
helping along with what would really be 
important improvements, thus seriously re- 
tarding the establishment of production on 
an efficient basis. Hence the importance of 
Labor’s being thoroughly convinced and won 
over to a support of the principle that in the 
long run improvements are an advantage 
and that Labor’s only precaution should be 
to see that, along with the basic good, no 
element of injustice accidentally slips in. 

It is not only desirable that Labor ac- 
quiesce in the introduction of improvements. 
It should also be pointed out that Labor 
is capable of being a very powerful instru- 


ment in bringing advantageous changes 
about. Not only can Labor through its or- 
ganization bring pressure to bear on em- 
ployers to introduce improved methods and 
out of its energy and funds subsidize efforts 
along this line, but if the spirit of improve- 
ment and waste elimination pervades the 
ranks, it is possible for mind that is now inert 
to become active in bringing progress about. 
Suppose that every workman was striving to 
eliminate the useless motion or the un- 
needed job. Suppose that those who handled 
materials and machines were each in their 
own manner specialists on production and 
ready with suggestions and action. It should 
be noted that increase in efficiency may pro- 
ceed by a kind of multiplication, and that a 
little saving here and a little there, when 
joined together, may in the course of time 
reduce the total cost of production well nigh 
to nothing. 

What the industry of the future should 
strive for is not a few leaders and a mass of 
slaves. Slave work should more and more 
be done by machines; unskilled labor should 
be reduced to a minimum. Man’s function 
in industry should be the planning and de- 
signing of product and process, the utiliza- 
tion of mind in the effort to gain the mastery 
over physical nature. Only when all Labor 
shall have been utilized to the utmost along 
these lines will the possibilities of industry 
be on a way to realization. But—it hardly 
need be added—to carry out all or any of this 
program, Labor, both as individuals and as a 
group, must first have become really inter- 
ested in the problem of production. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that it is 
not to be expected that all these improve- 
ments in industry and in production will be 
put through by Labor alone. Employers 
must help, the government must help, the 
schools, industrial experts, and many other 
agencies must take a hand. The one most 
essential function that the world labor move- 
ment should perform is the endorsement of 
the basic philosophy that greater produc- 
tion is desirable. The one most necessary 
function for the national unions and the 
more specialized trade or industrial unions to 
perform, is the establishment in each indus- 
try and in each work place of such an 
environment that each individual may find it 
possible and praiseworthy to give his best 
to his work. 

Just how far beyond this organized labor 
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should itself go, and how far the organiza- 
tion of production should in its details be car- 
ried on by employers and strictly manage- 
ment agencies, need not be considered in this 
connection. Here the matter will simply be 
left with the suggestion that the world seems 
now to be entering upon a more democratic 
age, when many things formerly decided by 
authority will henceforth be controlled by 
the interested parties themselves, or their 
selected representatives. This situation is 
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in itself a direct invitation to the representa- 
tives of Labor to take up actively the prob. 
lems and responsibilities of production, 
In making production the object of their 
collective thought and the goal of their col- 
lective action, the leaders of Labor will not 
only be helping along a most excellent and 
profitable cause, but they will also be adding 
immeasurably to the dignity of their office 
and to the status and fullness of life of all 
those whom they represent. 





Labor Unions Help in Japanese Indus- 
trial Problems 


By D. R. Smmons 


Interchurch World Movement ol North America 


her complex industrial problem, com- 
plete organization of the laboring group 
will be necessary. At present there exists 


|‘ JAPAN expects adequately to handle 


but one labor union in the Empire and this 
operates only in three cities. Considering the 
amazing rise of Japanese industries within 
the last forty years it is obvious that for this 
industrial development to have the proper 
reaction on the political and economic 
growth of the nation there must be coopera- 
tion among all the different workers. There 
must be an understanding of the nation’s 
commercial aim—an understanding that 
comes only through a feeling of fellowship 
among all laborers. 

The first genuine labor union to be formed 
in Japan was organized at Osaka on April 6, 
1918, and is known as the Yuai-kai Labor 
Union of Kansai. It is an outgrowth of the 
old Laborer’s Friendly Society—the “Yuai 
Kwai’—which undertook on a very small 
scale what the large unions endeavor to do. 
This labor union includes, however, only the 
three cities of Kobe, Osaka and Kyota. 
These towns take in nearly one-fourth of the 
entire laboring population in Japan, and it is 
expected that with such a large proportion 
already unionized, the other three-fourths 
will rapidly come under the union, so that its 
work can be carried over the whole empire. 

The chief committee of the organization 
is compcsed half of brain workers and half of 


laborers, but the president and vice-president 
must be manual workers. A monthly news- 
paper called the Labor News is issued for dis- 
seminating Labor’s ideals among the people 
and allowing them a medium of expression 
for their own ideas. The paper has now a 
circulation of more than 10,000. 

The overwhelming increase in the number 
of factories in Japan has been made known 
in a report to the Interchurch World Move- 
ment, which is making an industrial survey 
of that country. According to statistics 
gathered from this survey, there are exactly 
two hundred times as many modern fac- 
tories there now as there were thirty-six 
years ago. At that time there were only 
125 factories, in which were employed 15,000 
people. Now there are over 25,000 mills and 
plants there, and more than 2,000,000 work- 
ers. Such abnormal developments in one 
line of progress create demands for ccr- 
responding progress in the matter of gocd 
factory laws and proper consideration of the 
welfare of employes. Within the past year a 
number of temporary unions have been 
formed despite government efforts to sup- 
press them, and these groups have met with 
mcderate success in striking for better work- 
ing conditions. Between the years 1914 and 
1918 there were 1,037 strikes in Japan for 
factcry improvements, and 60 per cent of the 
more recent ones were successful. 

Labor agitation in western countries, par- 
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ticularly in America, has been discussed in 
the daily press of Japan. The improve- 
ments in our factory regulations within the 
last two decades have also had their effect in 
making Japan see the importance of good leg- 
islation in industrial affairs. It is probable 
that because of the recent act of Japanese 
labor leaders in demanding their right to 
organize unions and declare strikes, the gov- 
ernment will take steps to eradicate the 
causes for dissatisfaction among the work- 
men. 

At present there is but one factory law 
dealing with the employment of women and 
children in Japan, and according to the 
investigations of the Interchurch Surveyor, 
this law is of note solely by reason of the 
exceptions that can be made to it. The 
factory law, which become effective in 1919 
provides that children under 12 shall not be 
employed and children under 15 and women 
can not work more than 12 hours a day. 
Two holidays a month must be allowed to 
this group of workers, ahd provision is made 
for brief recesses in the day. Moreover 
women and children are not to be engaged for 
dangerous work of any nature. 

The law itself is excellent and would seem 
adequate to cover the problem of woman 
and child labor. Unfortunately, however, its 
effectiveness is practically nullified by the 
proviso which says that administrative au- 
thorities or a competent Minister of State 
may, when circumstances demand, exempt 
factories from the operation of this law. 
That means that the carrying out of the rules 
of the law depends only on the inclination of 
the employer. 

For example, an employer may, upon 
special request, defer the dpplication of these 
rules from five to fifteen years from the date 


of the official announcement of the factory 
law. 

There are half a million women and chil- 
dren affected by this law, and it is said that 
200,000 girls enter the industrial world 
annually, coming from the rural districts of 
Japan. Unsanitary working conditions, long 
hours, small wages, and a generally un- 
healthy atmosphere tend to undermine the 
usefulness as well as the morals of these 
women workers. Factory and mill conditions 
are not pleasant and living quarters are even 
less so. It is reported that in Tokyo the 
workers in industry live in the most con- 
gested districts, 66 per cent of 1,100 families. 
living in single rooms averaging 9x9 in size. 
There are nine such districts in Tokyo alone, 
and in other Japanese manufacturing centers 
conditions are much the same. 

The high cost of living plays its usual part, 
too, in agitating the working classes. The 
cost of living has advanced 260 per cent: 
in Japan during the past two years, accord- 
ing to the reports of the Foreign Survey of 
the Interchurch World Movement. The in- 
crease is greater in Tokyo than in New York 
and London, the investigators say, and there 
has not been a proportionate increase in 
wages. One Japanese worker reports a wage 
of 50 yen a month (about $32) to take care of 
a family, when it costs him 72 yen or $43 for 
food alone each month. ‘Teachers, mis- 
sionaries and government officials, receive 
considerably less than many of the coolies. 

In the opinion of investigators, unionizing 
labor seems to be necessary to the adjust- 
ment of the Japanese economic problem. 
The litigation which an organized group is 
able to demand will affect not only the actual 
factory conditions, but will have a reaction 
on the public health, and on the moral and 
educational life of the people. 





Cotton planters have been discussing the question of restricting the acreage for the 
coming year for the purpose of holding production to a point where what they consider 
a proper price can be commanded. It is also a practice among cotton growers to warehouse 
a certain portion of the annual crop to maintain prices. Some agricultural organizations 
recently have denounced the strike as a weapon in the hands of organized industrial 
workers. The principle involved in the strike is one which is made use of by every person 
and every class of people in the country in one form or another. It is a principle which 
must be maintained and safeguarded at all costs. Those who seek to deny the right to 
strike are, if the truth were told, seeking to deny to others the right to do that which they 
themselves intend to continue doing. The right to strike involves one of the most funda- 
mental principles of democratic existence and principles of that kind can not safely be 


repudiated. 











| EDITORIALS | s%w 


There is probably no single issue in American life that comes closer to every 
person in the country than the high cost of living. The high 
cost of living involves the question of sustaining life itself 
and there are comparatively few persons in America who are 
not affected one way or another by that problem. Econo- 
mists, writers, editors, and politicians, who seek to assist in the business 
of readjusting our national life on a more workable basis and who in their 
calculations ignore the great problem of living costs, are passing by the 
prime issue and are engaged in futile effort. 

Something of the extent to which the cost of living has become an issue, 
is indicated by figures recently made public by the Bureau of Labor Statistics | 
of the United States Department of Labor. It is shown in these figures that 
since 1913 the cost of living has advanced 83 1-10 per cent, while during the 
same period the average advance in the wages of unionized workers has been | 
but 55 per cent. This calculation takes no account of workers who are not | 
organized and whose wages, it is safe to presume, have advanced on the whole 
considerably less than the wages of those workers who are intelligent enough 
and fortunate enough to be organized. 

It needs no argument to sustain the statement that in 1913 the average 
American worker was not living in more than a state of fairly satisfactory 
comfort. It would be possible to produce volumes of statistics to show that 
his condition at that time was a condition in which he had little surplus for 
saving and none at all for anything that could be called extravagance. The 
earning power of the average American worker is less today according to the 
statistics of the Department of Labor than it was in 1913. This condition 
applies to the overwhelming majority of the American people. It does not, 
of course, apply to that small proportion of the population whose income is 
always so far in advance of the amount required to purchase life’s necessities \ 
and luxuries. Nor does it apply to that small yet powerfyl group of greedy 
persons whom we have come to know as profiteers. 

The fact is that the question of getting food in sufficient quantity and 
variety is today an issue of prominent interest with the average American 
workmen; so also is the problem of getting clothing and housing. 

In a recent report prepared for an arbitration proceeding in a California 
street railway dispute, M. E. Jaffa, professor of nutrition in the College of 
Agriculture, University of California, discussed in illuminating detail the 
question of the cost of living and the question of food from a viewpoint which 
should not be confined to the pages of a formal professional report. Professor 
Jaffa’s facts and conclusions seem to be of such importance as to warrant the 
inclusion here of a portion of his report: 








is THIS TO 
BE LONGER 
ENDURED? 


Food is no longer considered as a mere appeaser of the appetite. It is now recognized, 


in its serious aspect, as a satisfier of the physiological needs of the body. These fundamenta 
(246) 
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food needs do not vary with the inccme, but depend upon such things as growth, weight, 
and amount of work performed. It takes just as much milk to nourish the body of one baby 
as it does another, regardless of the father’s earning capacity. A man engaged in heavy 
labor requires more focd than does an cffice man, regardless of the difference in income. 
But the diet is a different matter. One man may eat rib roast while another eats stew— 
but meat they both require. One may eat hot-house berries while the other eats dried apples 
—but fruit they both require. In other words, a proper diet for any family should be 
drawn in right proportion and in adequate amounts for all five food classes, but for the 
family of small income the selection must be made, in large part, for the cheaper foods 
or grades of food in each class, and the quantity is usually found to be nearer to a minimum 
than can.be considered desirable. 

Much has been accomplished by many people by substituting one focd for another 
as prices have changed. Some of this has been legitimate and helpful—some has been 
unwise and detrimental. 

The extent to which substitution can be practiced depends almost entirely upon the 
type of the original diet, and this, in turn, depends upon the income. Not only is the 
total supply of food more generous on the large income, representing the maximum for 
health rather than the minimum, but the distribution of foods in the various classes is dif- 
ferent. On a low income, people.can afford only a small quantity of the concentrated 
foods, meat, eggs, butter and sugar, the largest proportion of their diet coming from the 
starchy foods which are “bulky,” and furnish the cheapest form of nourishment for the 
money expended. As the income goes up and people are free to exercise their instinctive 
choice, the use of meat, eggs, butter, sugar, etc., increases and the starchy foods are de~ 
creased and replaced in part by the other class of bulky foods—fruits and vegetables— 
which are more expensive for the nourishment they contain, and are, therefore, not used 
freely by poorer people. We have, then, two very different types of diet to consider. 


Professor Jaffa makes clear a point which is overlooked by many persons 
who discuss living costs and the relation thereto of wages. The importance 
of this point lies not in its application to the well-to-do, but in its application 
to those whose customary average earnings have been sufficient to allow a 
proper consumption of food and no more. His point, amply substantiated 
by tables and diagrams, is that when the buying power of this average person 
is reduced and substitution of less expensive foods is made necessary, the 
result is sure to be insufficient food and a corresponding decrease in the 
vitality of the individual. In relation to this point Professor Jaffa’s report 
goes on to say: 

It is quite possible that a number of popular misconceptions of these questions have 
served to cloud the public mind. Ill-considered statements made by some people are 
quickly repeated and become catch phrases without justification. A few of these may be 
quoted: 

“‘Most People Eat Too Much.”—This statement is certainly to be challenged, es- 
pecially until the term “most people” is clearly defined. We would first have to know the 
ncomes of the large body that could be called ‘“‘most people’ before we could determine 
whether it were possible for them to “eat toc much,” even if their appetite seemed to 
crave it. It is not likely that any number of people will eat too much of plain food. It is 
only where the concentrated foods (meat, eggs, butter, sugar, cream, etc.) are used in large 
quantities, where rich sauces, salads, entrees and desserts surround the plain food, or 
when eating for social purposes tops off the three meals a day, people are likely to overeat. 

“There is More Complaint About High Prices Than the Facts Really Justify.”— 
There are many people who conscientiously believe that high prices have not affected the 
food expenditures to the extent generally believed, because they personally have been 
able to make rapid adjustment by cutting out such foods as olives, squabs, oysters, fancy 
desserts, and confectionery; and they erroneously conclude that similar adjustments can 
be made right down the line. 
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Suppose, to illustrate, when bread went up and made a $3 a month difference in the 
food cost, the fact could easily have escaped notice if at the same time only one or two 
luxuries had been omitted. But with the family of small income, whose bread consumption 
is usually greater, and who had no luxuries to give up, the $3 had to be wrenched from some 
almost impossible source, or some other food omitted. 

Again, many people tend to ignore a small percentage of increase in price which may 
in reality be very serious because of the importance of the food or the frequent use made 
of it; while great stress is laid on a spectacular rise in price of a food which may be used 
only occasionally, and therefore adds little to the total food cost. The following table 
illustrates this point: 


Relation of Per Cent Increase in Price to Total Cost Increase. , 
No. Times Lbs. Per Increase Added Cost 


Article Used Per Mo. Per in Per Month 
Month Person Price Cents 
Ecce 8 1 300 15 
SES 90 22 50 75 
ae Seca 30 60 20 60 
Potatoes............... 30 15 106 48 


It seems clear from the facts presented that the community is faced with the follow- 
ing problem. 

During the past ten years the cost of food for a family of five people (father, mother, 
and three children) has increased nearly 70 per cent, even though this cost is calculated on 
a minimum diet, composed of the plain staple foods. This brings an original food cost 
of $27 up to $45. 

It has been shown that there is far less possibility to make safe adjustments on this 
form of dietary than on those of a higher standard and whose original cost is greater. 

Granting, for the sake of argument, that there may be considerable possibility for 
rearrangement of the diet of a strong man (if it were considered right or necessary to so 
penalize him), it would not make any considerable difference in the total cost, because it 
would only reduce by a small per cent his proportion of the dietary. No change could be 
made in the diet of the children without endangering their growth, development and 
health. Endless authority could be quoted to show the necessity of a generous allowance 
of milk and eggs, fruit and vegetables, in the diets of children. These are expensive foods 
and have been calculated in the conservative amounts in the dietary and yet their cost 
can not be covered by a low wage. Even in this latest hour of preachment for food con- 
servation, Mr. Hoover, earnest advocate that he is, of substitution, has sent out this admoni- 
tion: “Do not limit the plain food of the growing children. Butter has food values vital 
to children; therefore, use it on the table as usual, especially for children.” Then how 
about the children who have never had their share of butter and who lately have been 
deprived of even their little. It is perfectly plain from the figures even if we did not know 
by actual experience that thousands of children have been deprived of butter. 

It is a fact which must be faced—that many children are better fed, have more 
adequate supply of milk, butter, eggs, when taken care of by relief organizations, than are 
the children of some of our hard working, though unskilled laborers. 

It is impossible to escape the conclusion that in most cases of low wages the diet 
has gone below the danger line, and the health and resistance to disease has often been 
lowered. There have always been a certain number of people living on a low level of nutri- 
tion. The line of under-nourishment has crept up on the community and threatens to 
engulf an increasing number of our people. 


A great many agencies are today engaged in compiling statistics in 
relation to the cost of living, some of which are reliable and some of which 
are hysterical, but all of which go to show the tremeridous general interest 
which there is in the problem. Some particularly striking figures are given 
by Senator Capper in a recent address before the Senate. Senator Capper’s 
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address did not deal specifically with food products, a subject with which he 
is, however, thoroughly familiar, but had to do more with other commodities, 
all of which enter into every family computation and which in the sum total 
of living costs are as important as food costs because they are absolute necessi- 
ties. Senator Capper said in part: 


The net profits of the American Woolen Company, after federal taxes had been 
deducted, were $2,778,600 in 1914, $5,160,295 in 1915, $8,210,761 in 1916, $15,664,985 
in 1917, and $12,324,084 in 1918. All on an invested capital of twenty-two millions. The 
earnings on its common stock were $10.80 a share in 1915, $27.05 a share in 1916, $47.62 
a share in 1917, and this year, according to best Wall Street information, will exceed $100 
a share, or more than the stock’s par value. A year ago the watered stock of the American 
Woolen, Company, the chief textile company in the United States, was quoted on the 
stock exchange at 45. Today it is close to 150, and in recent weeks has been quoted at 156. 

For the wool that goes into a suit of clothes which sells for $100 the wool grower 
receives $7.37, says the Wool Growers’ Association. This makes the finished garment cost 
the consumer more than twelve times the price of the raw material. The price of clothing 
has made enormous advances and is still advancing, notwithstanding the American Woolen 
Company cleaned up net profits of 56 per cent in 1917 and in 1918—or $2,000,000 more than 
the $20,000,000 total of the company’s authorized outstanding stock. 

7 . 


There can be no real shortage of cotton with a crop of 11,000,000 bales added to 
3,600,000 bales left over from 1918, but it is a common occurrence, I am told, for the specu- 
lators on the cotton exchange to boost the crop’s value $50,000,000 in a single day. In one 
week, during the crop year, they actually increased it one-half billion dollars. 

Cotton manufacturers are making from 100 per cent up on their investment, and 
several have not only duplicated their plants in one year but paid a dividend also. 

Said the Monroe (N. C.) Journal a few days ago: “‘Raw materials and manufacturing 
bring the cost of yarn at about 80 cents, selling at $2 or at a profit of 150 per cent.” 

The value of a single load of cotton advanced $131.25 at Phoenix, Ariz., a recent 
week while the load was being weighed. To this enormous speculative margin the mills 


and jobbers add a margin of profit more than ample to meet all contingencies. Therefore 


is it any wonder that sheeting now costs nearly as much a yard as silk used to? 
. * * 

A fifty per cent increase in the price of shoes by next summer is predicted by the 
president of the National Shoe Travelers. The day this prediction appeared another 
extra dividend was declared by the Central Leather Company. The common stock of this 
company was rated at 58 a year ago. It is now quoted around 105 and a large issue of new 
stock has recently been added. While the people contemplate going barefoot the leathe, 
trust walks on velvet made thicker. A year ago it was the war demand for leather that 
made shoes high. Now it seems to be the peace demand for velvet. 

At a time when shoe manufacturers have issued announcements of still higher prices 
for shoes, the report of one of the great leather corporations shows profits earned of 52 
per cent on the stock. The stock of most of such corporations originally did not represent 
strictly, dollar for dollar, the money invested, but a good part of the stock represented 
earning power. A great deal, or most of the so-called “‘water”’ in security issues stands for 
what the organizers believed the concern could earn at a fair dividend rate. But 52 per 
cent is not a fair rate of return on such watered capitalization. As long as unrestricted prices 
of stocks soar in Wall Street we must be prepared to pay robbery prices. 

: * » . 

The stock of the Cuba-American Sugar Company has advanced more than 200 
per cent in the last twelve months—probably because of the “‘sugar shortage.’’ The re- 
markable rise in its stock quotations indicates it is near a rich mine of easy money. 

A year ago the stock of the Crucible Steel Company was quoted at 52. Today it 
is quoted at 209, and has recently been as high as 261. Before the country entered the war 
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the Crucible Steel Company never earned a dividend on its watered stock. The quotation 
shows what the best opinion is of its earning power. 

Mr. President, while we were sending the boys to France, eating war bread, and 
conducting all kinds of drives to win the war the United States Steel Corporation made 
$1,300,000,000 net profit. The price of steel common stock, worthless at the beginning 


soars to values of unbelief. 
* * * 


We have 4,000,000 homeless people in the United States as a result of the melon 
cutting in lumber. There has been and is shameless profiteering in that industry, yet weekly 
advances of $2 to $5 a thousand are not uncommon. 

Relative to profiteering in lumber, a reliable Kansas lumber dealer, writes me: 

“Ten months ago the wholesale price of the best grade of lath was $5.30. Weare selling 
lath to our trade at $10 a thousand; although by the inclosed new price lists showing lath 
at wholesale, lath is now quoted to us at $17.25 and $18.25 a thousand f. o. b. this place 
I begin to think the only way out is for the public to stop buying. I would much sooner 
jock up and lay off for six months than continue business under present conditions. So I 
think it is up to the government to advise the people to stop buying. The Big Five don’t 
get all the hogs to slaughter.” 

Here is an increase of nearly 250 per cent in ten months on the war price of a staple 
commodity. In shameless and reckless greed the lumber barons now lead the procession. 

Mr. President, the market price of the farmer’s livestock has declined nearly fifty 
per cent, bringing many farmers to the verge of bankruptcy. But the high prices the 
consumer pays for meat are virtually unchanged. This is particularly true of pork, of 
which we have a surplus of more than one and one-half billion pounds, produced last year, 
besides large quantities in storage. 

Senator Capper in his address laid bare no deep, dark secret. Every 
American knows there are extortion and shameless profiteering in the necessa- 
ries of life, and there are available to every publicist who cares to take the 
trouble to get them, figures which prove this extortion and profiteering beyond 
doubt . 

It is doubtful, however, how many see as clearly as Senator Capper seems 
to see the consequences which may follow unless there is some real remedy 
applied to the situation. “I am constantly surprised” he said in the course 
of his remarks, ‘‘that so little account is taken of the wrath that is stirring 
among the people at this continuous and wide-spread plundering. Wash- 
ington must soon show it has the nerve to deal with these wreckers or must 
itself reckon with the people. Our government must prove to them its ade- 
quacy to govern, must prove worthy of its stewardship, or lose their con- 
fidence and respect.” 

If Senator Capper were not a senator, and if the peace-time sedition bill 
were a law, it is a question as to just how near these latter remarks by the 
Senator might come to violating that law. However that may be, it is a pro- 
found truth that there is through the land a great and gathering wrath which 
is directed at the plunderers,who are responsible for the unreasonable and 
unjustifiable differences between the cost of producing commodities and the 
cost of those commodities ultimately to the consumer. 

In point of intimate appeal to the average American individual, 
there is no issue that today approaches this. There has been an indifference 
in official circles that is astounding and an impotence that is inexcusable. 
Senators and congressmen have used their time and -their offices for political 
purposes, which have meant nothing to the people, except it be shame and 
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disgrace. Bells have have been rung and great pronouncements have been 
made heralding action on the problem of the cost of living. Nothing has come 
of this ringing of bells and of these pronouncements. It is said that one 
congressman has been costing the government at the rate of one hundred 
thousand dollars a year in the business of demanding roll-calls. A great 
many other congressmen have contributed no more than he to the general 
welfare of the people. The Senate has brought upon itself and upon the 
nation shame and disgrace by its failure to act on the Treaty of Peace. 
Politicians everywhere have set to shape issues for the coming political cam- 
paign and in so doing have neglected those things which are real and vital 
issues. 

The cost of living is not the only issue with which America has got to 
deal today, but it is one of the great issues, and, in fact, one of the greatest. 
It is great because it has to do with the vital business of sustaining life with- 
out which nothing else is of moment. 

America will deai with these issues scientifically, sanely and fundamen- 
tally, and it will do this within the near future, or pay a penalty in inefficiency, 
in disintegration of the morale of our productive machinery and in general 
despair to which those who see more darkly will add the prediction of a 
measure of chaos. There is back of this the logic which Professor Jaffa’s 
report makes so apparent. The great body of the population must be kept 
healthy and normal, and it can not be so kept without a proper and adequate 
food supply. The profiteering which we are witnessing today, as stated in 
simple terms, is robbing the people of their right to an adequate and whole- 
some sustenance for the physical being. That is why the cost of living is 


an issue vital above all others and an issue which must be met, if the national | 


strength and energy are to be so maintained as to make the solution of the 
multitude of other problems possible. 

This is not a question over which party politicians may haggle in safety. 
This is a question which demands the energetic application of the best thought 
of all Americans. It is an American issue, not a partisan issue. It must 
be met. 





There is a distinct lesson to be learned from the state of what is called “‘liberal 
opinion” in America today. There is in our country a sec- 
tion of the public, such as there always has been in every 
country, which has sufficiently broken away from traditions 
and interests of the past to look forward to improvement of some kind. 
Perhaps never in any country has this “liberal opinion’’ been more scattered 
than in America today. 

The fact is that a great part, and perhaps the greater part, of this 
opinion which labels itself ‘‘liberal’’ is in reality not progressive in any funda- 
mental sense. In addition, it frequently acts as a reinforcement for the 
powers of privilege. 

The reason for the disintegrated state of “liberal opinion” is that it is 
the opinion of no definitely fixed section of the people, but is the expression 
for the most part of individuals of different types and interests, bound 


“LIBERALISM”’ 
RUN TO SEED 


\ 
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together by no real tie and likely to go astray at any time because of some 
purely personal line of reasoning engendered by the individual’s own 
personal surroundings. 

The interest of ‘‘liberals’”’ is not a unified interest. There are “‘liberals’’ 
among bankers, “‘liberals’’ among writers, “liberals” who make a profession 
out of being “liberal’’ and “‘liberals’’ among artists and steel mill owners. 
The “‘liberalism’’ of each is largely a matter of the size of the contrast between 
him and the rest of his own kind. 

There is in America today a certain “‘liberalism’’ which sees salvation 
for everybody in the development of what is called ‘‘the shop committee” 
system. This system is a bogus democracy in industry by which the worker, 
where not enrolled in an actual company union, is enrolled in an organization 
that does not extend beyond the shop in question. He is really organized 
away from his fellow workers in the industry. This shrewd and cunning device 
is for the worker nothing more than organized weakness. Its evil is clear 
to every trade unionist because the trade unionist has the background of 
years of struggle and experience against which to measure labor tactics. 
Yet the number of “‘liberals’”” who plead for this system of compulsory help- 
lessness is amazing. 

There are “‘liberals’’ who clamor for free speech and kindred issues, 
placing the whole emphasis upon those things. Those are things without 
which no democracy can exist and trade unionism takes no second place 
in their championship. But a great number of the “liberals” who are so 
pronouncedly for these rights also are for recognition of Bolshevist Russia. 
They are in favor of some liberty at home, and in favor of some progress in 
minor things, but in relation to the major things they are for stand-patism 
at home and for taking off the lid everywhere else in the world. ‘‘Liberalism,”’ 
in advocating recognition of Bolshevism sees no danger to Kankakee, while 
it sounds terribly progressive and broad-minded to shout for its perpetuation 
in Russia! 

Another section of “‘liberal opinion” seeks to bring about compulsory 
arbitration. It believes there is progress in complicated systems of industrial 
courts, with their interminable tangles of precedent and delay. ‘Industrial 
courts” sound like something wide-awake and new. Therefore the faddists 
of “‘liberalism’’ are in favor of “industrial courts’’ and regional tribunals 
and boards and all the rest of the paraphernalia of the newest idiosyncrasy- 

“Liberalism” declares that Labor must have better treatment, but it 
is frequently very careful not to advocate any measure by which the workers 
shall come into possession of a determining voice in getting better treatment. 

There is an honest and genuine liberal and progressive opinion in America. 
It is found in all walks of life. There are men and women in the so-called 
middle class and in the class of employers and among capitalists who are 
sincerely devoted to true progress and who honestly forsake all self-interest 
and all thought of faddism in reaching their conclusions. 

Too often this opinion is voiceless and makes itself known only to a 
few through personal contact and correspondence. The thing that gets 
itself known as the “liberal opinion” of the country is the nearly always 
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shoddy product that by freak of fortune happens to control mediums o{ 
publicity or that finds life pleasant and possible on the fringe of these mediums 
of publicity. 

That is the difficulty. The world knows more about the shoddy and the 
make-believe than it does about the noble and true. The shoddy loves to 
talk and to write and to commercialize its very fakery; and because so many 
people are soul-hungry for honest progress, because so many are still aflame 
with the idealism developed and released by the great war, the shoddy pur- 
veyors are at this hour unusually prosperous. 

This is regrettable. It is a situation to be deplored. 

But this is not all that is to be said on the subject. The trade union 
movement, which so often comes under the fire of these foot-loose and 
philandering “‘liberals” is a rock of constancy, forced by the nature of its 
being to be always fundamentally progressive. It has no place to go but 
forward. It is bound to stand for those things that mean a better humanity 
and more of liberty and freedom for humanity. If the trade union movement 
were to become untrue to progress it would perish. Betrayal of its historic 
mission is the brew of hemlock to the labor movement. 

This the fluttering dilletante can not understand, yet it is one of the 
profound truths of the ages. Labor welcomes with ardency and joyousness the 
aid and counsel of true progressives who come with a devotion to the cause of 
human freedom and human progress. But it will not be deceived by those 
whose doctrine is false and whose “liberalism” is sham and pretense under 


which is cloaked either reaction or that still more reprehensible thing, learned 
noise which proceeds from a vacant skull. 





Fresh developments in France emphasize a truth about bolshevism which 
is too often overlooked by students of that manifesta- 
tion of human fallibility. These new developments 
should serve to clarify the general understanding of 
the true character of bolshevism. The French socialist 
party has declared its adherence to what is known as the third international. 
In the course of a somewhat lengthy declaration there is this paragraph: 
The French socialist party endorses with all its power the suggestion of the German 
Independents and will work for the world unity of socialism by the fusion of all elements 


of the second international which have remained faithful to the class struggle with the 
groups that compose the third international. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT 
SOVIET RUSSIA AND 
BOLSHEVISM NO. 2 


The important and significant news is not alone that the French socialist 
party has endorsed the third, or communist international which was called 
into being by Lenine and is dominated wholly by him. The important and 
significant news is that the French socialists support bolshevism, while the 
French trade unionists do not. 

That which the French socialists endorse and cling to has been repudiated 
by the trade unionists by a vote of four to one. This action was taken recently 
by the French Confederacion Genfralé du Travail (The French Federation 
of Labor). 
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The truth that has been evident for a long time to those who understand 
the character of various movements which pretend to represent ‘‘the working 
class” is that the main support of bolshevism really is closely akin to a bour- 
geoisie support and that the main strength of bolshevist sentiment throughout 
the world is in reality a middle-class support and not at all a working class 
support, except to a decidedly minor degree. 

Examination of the facts will make this clear. The French socialist 
party is a political organization in which politics is played with extreme vigor 
and finesse and which is wholly dominated by persons who, by every mark 
that goes to classify individuals, are of the middle class. Certainly, they 
have no organic connection with the ranks of labor. French socialist leader- 
ship is, superficially at least, ‘‘a scholarly affair.’’ It is much such a profession 
as the law, medicine, or journalism. In fact, almost every French socialist 
politician of note also is a journalist, for the one profession makes the other 
necessary. The French socialist leader truly belongs to that section of bump- 
tiotisly revolutionary society now generally known as the intelligentsia. 

French labor unionism, on the other hand, is labor. Real labor needs 
no identifying tag. Its genuineness is apparent. Those who say they speak 
for Labor are constantly proclaiming their authenticity. It is necessary that 
they should. 

The prophets of bolshevism in France are the leaders of the socialist 
party, together with such men as Henri Barbusse and Anatole France— 
men who live and have their prosperity in the realm of wits and theories. 

Bolshevism, according tc Lenine’s pronouncements, is a scheme for the 
enrichment of the producers of wealth, and a device with which to confound 
all who do no labor. The adherents of bolshevism, beginning with Lenine 
himself, are not the producers, except in an entirely unimportant sense and 
to an almost insignificant degree. Emphasis is brought to this truth by the 
situation now existing in France. 

But what has happened in France is only what has happened elsewhere. 
France freshly emphasizes the matter by the fact that the unions and 
the socialist party have taken official action almost simultaneously. 

The socialist party in the United States has just decided to support the 
Lenine international. The socialist party here is no less doctrinaire, no less 
an organization of pretense, no less a forum for ‘professionals,’ than the 
socialist party in France. The American Federation of Labor, on the other 
hand, which alone speaks for Labor in America, because it alone is labor, 
has repudiated bolshevism and pronounced it a menace to the civilization 
of the world. 

In America, as in France, the socialist politicians and theorists are joined 
by other theorists in their advocacy of bolshevism. The purple fringe of 
intellectual freakishness in America is for bolshevism. It happens to be 
the mode; what the consequences might be to civilization were bolshevism 
to overthrow democracy causes them no apprehension. 

In France the real producers will have none of bolshevism. In America 
the real producers will have none of bolshevism. In England the story is 
much the same, though the line is less clearly drawn, due to the manner 
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in which the intelligentsia has seeped into trade union leadership. But in 
the main bolshevism in England is a thing stamped with the approval of 
such men as George Lansbury and Ramsay MacDonald, theorists and 
politicians. The masses of the producers of England may have an affliction, 
but it is not bolshevism at all. . 

Even in Russia the real producers of Russian wealth have fled from 
bolshevism and accept its presence only because of compulsion. Russia’s 
great wealth has been and is in the products of her land. Russian city industry 
has never bothered the world. But Russian wheat, in normal times, was an 
export commodity of vast proportions. Russian industry could not provide 
for the needs of Russia. Russian agriculture could provide for the needs of 
Russia and overflow through all Europe in a great, golden stream of abun- 
dance. And the Russian peasant, the greatest productive agent in Russia, 
has not accepted bolshevism. Lenine himself complains bitterly of that fact. 

In November, 1919—three months ago—Lenine spoke before the ‘‘First 
All-Russian Conference on the Work in the Villages.” IJzvestia on November 
13, quoted Lenine’s lament over the obstinacy of the peasant, a lament which 
Lenine has uttered a hundred times in his dictatorial career. Said he then: 

Here we have the most complicated and important problem of socialist reconstruction. 
The soviet and socialist power will be finally solidified, only when the peasant is in 
unquestioning alliance with the workers. 

Lenine always notes a difference between peasants and workers. His 
language seems to indicate that the peasant is a different kind of entity, 
more in the nature of a tool He makes it clear, however, that without 
peasant support bolshevism is doomed to fail. He continued: 


The victory over Denikine, which is now not remote, will not be the final destruction 
of capitalism. This is understood by everybody. They will make more than one attempt 
yet to throw the noose about the throat of soviet Russia. The peasant, therefore, has no 
alternative: either he will help the worker—and then we shall conquer capitalism—or 
the least little wavering will bring again the shackles of capitalism. 


Lenine, here and elsewhere, makes it clear that peasant support and 
cooperation are something which he has not been able to get either by cajolery 
or to compel by force and atrocity. And without this ‘‘the least little waver- 
ing”’ will bring down his house. 

In addition to all this, there is the recent utterance of Minister of Muni- 
tions Krasin in the Lenine autocracy. Krasin’s remarks are quoted in the 
course of a character sketch published in Le Temps, of Paris, and republished 
in the New Europe. Krasin is quoted as having said to a friend of the 
writer, ‘‘Who still believes in socialism in Russia? Anyhow, neither I nor 
Lenine.” Krasin has held four ministerial posts under Lenine and the Temps 
writer describes his efforts in each as having been to restore ‘‘good bourgeoisie 
practices.” 

There is the situation. It is not blockades and outside opposition that 
bring soreness and apprehension to the heart of Lenine; it is the failure 
of the great producing masses within his own realm to rally to the support 
of his fantastic structure. 

Throughout the world the actual producing forces of society have not 
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been swayed by the exotic chords of bolshevist propaganda. Their hands are 
too close to the machinery of society to be caught pulling the wrong lever. 
But that semi-detached, though clearly differentiated, body of men and 
women whose time is spent in theorizing about the salvation of society 
and the future welfare of Labor, has been made dizzy by the madness of the 
bolshevist whirl and has fallen in, about as was to have been expected. 
It is a fair measure of bolshevism—a scheme set forth as the salvation of 
Labor, yet discredited the world over by the great producing masses of 
enlightened society. 

There are some working people who believe bolshevism is good. This 
can not be denied, because they proclaim themselves. There have been some 
who believed in the I. W. W. There always is a small minority in any national 
population that will do the erratic thing, that will set itself against the over- 
whelming majority, but that can in no sense pretend to represent the will 
or the wish or the sentiment of the rank and file. 

Bolshevism is a thing scorned by the producing masses. It is a child of 
abstraction—perhaps partly also a child of distraction—surely a freak and 
a scourge, the destruction of which is ardently desired by all those millions 
of people who are close to the roots and beginnings of things and who see 
clearly because they are close to fundamentals where clouds can not form. 

Thus it is becoming more and more difficult for the propagandists of 
bolshevism to make a case for it, more and more simple for others to record 
the exact facts against it, and more and more certain that this cancerous 


growth is not going to be a menace anywhere outside of Russia where it was 
planted in an hour of great misfortune under such circumstances as men had 
never witnessed. 





Library Employes’ Union, No. 15590, New York City, has compiled and 
published a most useful pamphlet which, it may be hoped, 
is but the beginning of a most helpful kind of service. This 
pamphlet is entitled “Industrial Democracy—a Study Help.”’ 
It is a bibliography of the literature on industrial democracy, viewed from 
the political standpoint, which is to say that no authorities have been sought 
on industrial democracy from the industrial revolutionary approach. 

The pamphlet makes no effort to formulate views or conclusions. It 
presents some thirty-four pages of quotations and citations of authorities 
who have written on the subject. There also are citations of shops in which 
various forms of committee representation have been put into practice. 

It is curious and interesting to note that shop committees, which are 
considered good form in some of our very best parlors just now, were advo- 
cated as long ago as 1886 by James C. Bayles, then editor of the Iron Age 
which still advocates the idea. 

The student and the worker will alike find much of interest and ad- 
vantage in this publication, the price of which has been fixed at 20 cents. 
The Library Employes’ Union in New York may be addressed at 463 Central 
Park, West. 


A TIMELY 
ISSUE 














No Time For Experimenting With “labor 
Party” Theories 


N FEBRUARY 14, President Gompers received a telegram from a 
group of men in Indianapolis relative to independeut labor political 
activity in that state. President Gompers at once replied to the tele- 

gram. The letter in reply, in which is included the Indianapolis telegram, here 
follows in full, for the information of the labor movement: 


HEADQUARTERS, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Mr. WILLIAM MITCHELL, WasHINGTON, D. C., February 19,°1920 
Indiana State Labor Party, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Dear Sir: Your telegram of February 14, in which you are joined by Messrs. 
John Hessler, Charles W. Kern, A. F. Fessler and E. S. Kidd, received. It is as follows: 


“We, the convention of the Indiana State Labor Party, in session February 14, 
1920, stand opposed to the political declaraticns of the American Federaticn of Labor 
asking Labor to elect their friends and defeat their enemies. We assert that there can be 
no compromise on candidates who run on a ticket whose platform is made and whose 
campaign is financed by big interests. We assert that the political policy of the A. F. of L. 
is impractical and has been absolutely unsuccessful. Therefore we stand for the Labor 
Party organized by and for the workers themselves as the only consistent method of 
protecting Labor’s interests in the varicus political departments of our government. 

“Signed: Wm. Mitchell, John Hessler, Chas. W. Kern, A. F. Fessler, E. S. Kidd.” 


By what right do you assume to declare the work and the policy of the American 
Federation of Labor to be impractical? Surely the results achieved in the interests of the 
workers demonstrate the utter fallacy of your assumption. 

By your declaration you assert the practicability of the course you declare yeu will 
pursue. What experience have you had with your political party upcn which to base so 
absurd a claim? 

Forsooth, some men understand not only that which is charged, but the virtue which 
is proclaimed of political financial honesty and dishonesty. Perhaps thcrcvgh investiga- 
tion of political and financial virtue may be a proper subject of inquiry after a political 
party shall have been in existence more than a day. 

Of this one thing you may rest assured, that the day of reckoning is at hand for all 
of those who are in antagonism to the cause of Labor, and for thcse who are subtle and 
equally guilty even though they clothe their actions in the robes of pretended friendship. 

When you shall have learned the lession of the real struggle of Labor and the cause 
for which our movement stands, you may become penitent for the grcss injustice you have 
done by your pretention and your course. 

The effect of a separate political labor party can only be disastrous to the wage- 
earners of our country and to the interests of all forward looking people. The votes 
that would go to a labor party candidate would, in the absence of such candidate, go to the 
best man in the field. In no case would they go to an enemy of Labor. 

There can be no hope for success of labor party candidates. The effect, therefore, of 
a political labor party will be to defeat our friends and to elect our enemies. 

Labor can look upon the formation of a political labcr party only as an act detri- 
mental to the interests of Labor and exactly in line with that which is mcst ardently 
desired by those who seek to oppress Labor. 

The welfare of American humanity demands in this hour of national crisis that there 
be success at the polls. This is no time for experimenting with political theories which are 
proven false at the outset. The workers of America must use the tactics of success. They 
must have results. 

Results will not be obtained by injecting a labor party, so-called, into the struggle. 

Those who are determined to be blind to the facts of the present and past will, of 
course, rush on to disaster and calamity. This the American labor movement will not do. 
It rejects and repudiates the fallacies of blind theorists and will have nothing to do with 
those treacherous follies that are suited only to the purpcses of Labor’s enemies. 

Your telegram is an affront to the labor movement and an assault upon the interests 
of that great body of Americans who are determined that the present campaign shall 
result, not in the destruction of our liberties, but in the opening of the way to national 
progress and the enlargement of opportunities for human welfare, safety and happiness. 

(Signed) SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 
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Collective Bargaining 


Labor’s Proposal to Insure Greater Industrial Peace, With 
Questions and Answers Explaining the Principle. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


OLLECTIVE bargaining means that the organized employes of a trade 
C or industry, through representatives of their own choosing, shall deal 
with the employer or employers in the making of wage-scales and 
working conditions. Collective bargaining is the only practical proposal for 
adjusting relations between the management and the workers in a business 
way, assuring a fair deal to both sides. 

Each individual joins with his fellow workman to ask collectively for 
better wages and conditions of employment that he could not secure through 
his own efforts alone. An employer of, say, five hundred men, has an unfair 
advantage if he deals with them as individuals. To make the employes equal 
in power and influence to the employer they must be organized, and through 
regularly chosen representatives, meet the employer on a common footing. 
By conceding points on each side an agreement can be finally reached that 
will maintain better relations and therefore greater industrial p ace. 

In no other walk of life does the idea exist that a man must arbitrarily 
accept any offer that may be made by another. There are two sides always 
to an agreement. Each side ought to have equal chances to propose and 
insist upon what it considers a fair agreement. 

Industrial peace can be secured only by the righting of wrongs suffered 
by the workers. If a body of workers has a grievance it can be adjusted 
only through conferences with the employer or his representative. As all 
can not meet the employer at one time it is necessary for them to select rep- 
resentatives to carry out their will as expressed collectively. This right is 
identi al with that always held by the employer and never challenged by 
the law or the public. 

In all spheres of activity in which employers, business men, public men 
and citizens generally, have any matter in which their interests are involved, 
they not only avail themselves of appearing by their own representatives and 
counsel of their own choosing, whether in litigation before the courts or in 
business relations, but they are guaran eed even by the constitution of our 
country the right to be heard by counsel. The claim of the workers in this 
respect is founded upon the same fundamental beneficial principle—the right 
of the workers to be represented by counsel (not lawyers), representatives 
of their own number and of their own choice. 

For instance, in great industries such as the iron and steel industry, the 
employes have nothing to say as to their wages and working conditions. 
They work twelve hours a day and every two weeks, in changing from day 
to night work, they are compelled to remain at their tasks for twenty-four 
hours straight. This has been the practice since the industry has been organ- 


ized into corporations. There have been much opposition and grumbling 
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from the employes, but these have never reached the heads of the corpora- 
tions, or if they did, found no response. 

The employes were unorganized. Collective bargaining, except for a 
short time years ago with a small number of highly skilled employes, was 
unknown. The great mass of workers had no voice in what they should re- 
ceive. If a superintendent or foreman wished to change the conditions of 
employment, he could do so without question, as each department is expected 
to produce a certain amount in value. The straw bosses pinched and schemed 
to do it. The only way they ever tried was to take something away from 
the employes. They never considered that most efficient production could 
be secured only when agencies for assuring justice to employes and the 
best management and working conditions were established. It was this sort 
of industrial servitude that culminated many times in great strikes in the 
steel industry. It brought the strike of 1919. The head of the great corpora- 
tion in that industry refused to meet representatives of the employes even 
to hear their grievances. If collective bargaining had been in force in that 
industry the twelve and twenty-four hour day would have disappeared years 
ago, and it would have been accomplished without a strike. Now the re- 
sponsible head of that corporation knows so little of what the steel workers 
are thinking that he even asserts that they want the twelve-hour day. 

As the employes were employed as individuals and kept apart by racial; 
creed, national prejudices and other means, they could not unite to submit 
their grievances until they became members of trades unions. They could 
not understand each other, nor could they succeed in eliminating the causes 
that had formerly kept them in isolated and hostile groups. 

Collective bargaining in industry does not imply that wage-earners shall 
assume control of industry, or responsibility for financial management. 
It proposes that the employes shall have the right to organize and to deal 
with the employer through selected representatives as to wages and working 
conditions. 

Among the matters that properly come within the scope of collective 
bargaining are wages, hours of labor, conditions and relations of employment, 
the sanitary conditions of the plant, safety and comfort regulations and such 
other factors as would add to the health, safety and comfort of the employes, 
resulting in the mutual advantage of both employers and employes. But 
there is no belief held in the trades unions that its members shall control the 
plant or usurp the rights of the owners. 

Collective bargaining takes into consideration not only mutually advan- 
tageous conditions and standards of life and work, but also the human equa- 
tion, a desideratum too long neglected. 


Application of Principles 
Q. What is collective bargaining? 


A. Simply a business proposition by which the organized employes in 
a trade or industry deal collectively with their employer or employers. 


Q. How is this accomplished? 
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A. The employes in their union appoint a committee to draw up new 
wage-scales and working conditions. These are reported to the union for 
consideration. Then in regular meeting each question is taken up and dis- 
cussed from every angle. Finally the union agrees upon a wage-scale and 
working conditions to submit to the employer. A committee for this purpose 
is selected, as the entire number of employes can not meet in conference with 
the employer. This committee meets the employer or his representative and 
discusses the desires of the employes collectively through their union. 


Q. Does this committee have full power to act? 


A. No. It must report back to the union the res.1It of its conference with 
the employer. If the report is satisfactory the union approves the settlement 
and an agreement for a stated period is signed by both parties. If unsatis- 
factory, further conferences with the employer or his representative are held 
until an agreement is reached. 


Q. What advantage has such a joint agreement? 


A. It removes friction that always exists where employes have no voice 
in the making of their wages and conditions of employment. It is democracy 
in industry as opposed to autocracy. The employes know what,they are to 
receive for a certain period and therefore can plan ahead in buying a home 
or making improvements in their standard of living. 


Q. Does collective bargaining protect the employes? 

A. Yes. Employes can not be discharged at the will of a “straw boss.” 
Charges against them must be made, and after a trial, if they are found true, 
then the offenders can be discharged. If untrue, they retain their positions. 


Q. What effect does this have on the “straw bosses’’? 


A. It makes them more careful. They are not so arbitrary or do not 
seek trouble. It brings about mutually better feelings and relations. 


Q. Does the fact that an employe can not be discharged without cause 
make him more independent and likely to create friction? 

A. No. Men who are placed on their honor, which is the result of collec- 
tive bargaining, feel they have an interest in the plant and make every effort 
to carry out the union agreement. They are not nagged, browbeaten or 
coerced. They take an interest in their work and the result is a better output 
and a lower turnover of labor. Their initiative powers are not curtailed and 
because of that they try to create new methods that will be of benefit io the 
business. They are men and not mere machines, and this results in better 
feeling between employers and employes. 


Q. Can unor an’zed employes bargain collectively? 


A. Not with a certainty that they will be treated fairly. Unorganized 
employes are subject to influences that will hamper their efforts for fair 
bargaining. 
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Q. Why? 


A. Being unorganized they can not agree collectively to any proposition 
that will benefit them, as the influences referred to will divert them into ac- 
cepting less than that to which they are entitled. 


Q. What are these influences? 


A. Men employed as individuals always retain the fear that they are 
to be discharged or have their wages lowered whenever the employer sees 
fit to do it. They are not in a position to enter objections to their working 
conditions because of these same fears. They are voiceless in their own affairs 
because they can not act collectively. Each is suspicious of the other. Some 
feel that they are overlooked by the employer while others are favorites who 
receive all the best work. Jealousies are created. Discontent is rife. There- 
fore when the unorganized employes all meet together to decide what they 
shall ask the employer they become cowardly for fear some other employe 
will report them to the employer. Those who take an active part always are 
the favorities of the employer and they advocate only those things to which 
the great majority of the employes would object if they were not afraid. 
The outcome of such a meeting is never satisfactory. Instead, discontent 
grows and in time the employes form a real trade union and from that time 
on they do not fear to express their thoughts or openly object to the state- 
ments of those known as company men. 


Summary 


Collective bargaining, it will be seen, makes for a better citizenship. 
It uplifts those who while unorganized were timid and servile. ‘The industries 
accepting collective bargaining are stabilized and can face the future with 
certainty instead of doubt. Raising the standard of citizenship of the workers 
through collective bargaining affects the community in which they live. 
The standard of living is improved, the children are benefited through better 
chances for education and the home is made happier by the fact that the 
head of the family is able to earn a sufficient wage to support those dependent 
upon him. This is democracy in industry. 

Autocracy in industry is where the employer fixes the wages and hours 
of employment arbitrarily. They must be accepted by the employes without 
question. Those who object are discharged. This creates a servile class that 
makes for an inferior citizenship. 

The issue, then, is between collective bargaining and autocracy in 
industry. The good of the nation demands collective bargaining. ‘There 
can be no defense for autocracy in industry. 





Charters were issued for the month of January as follows: One inter- 
national, 12 city central bodies, 21 local trade and federal labor unions, 
making a total of 34. . 





Legislative Committee’s Report 


After eight weeks, consideration of the 
railroad bill, the Conference Committee of 
Congress made a most remarkable report. 
The bill as reported contained all the bad 
things in both the Cummins and Esch bills 
and none of the good, if it could be said there 
were any. The American Federation of 
Labor in connection with the Railway Em- 
ployes’ Department and the railroad brother- 
hoods immediately protested as to the labor 
clauses. 

Many Congressmen were desirous of know- 
ing what stand Labor would take on the bill. 
They requested President Gompers and 
representatives of the Railway Employes’ 
Department and brotherhoods to meet them 
and explain the objections to the bill. This 
conference was held in the conference room 
of the House Office Building, February 
19, lasting all evening and until after mid- 
night. About seventy-five Representatives 
attended. The opinion expressed was that 
the Conference ( ommittee’s report should be 
rejected and the bill recommitted to elimi- 
nate the labor clauses. 

That the bill as presented was inimical 
to the interests of Labor can best be proved 
by a telegram sent to a number of railroad 
officials by one of their confidential at- 
torneys. It said: 

The only difference between the anti-strike clause 
in the Cummins bill and the one in the Conference 
Report is that in the former a penalty is affixed 
which has to be tried by a jury, while in the latter an 
injunction method will be followed and the penalty 
fixed and assessed by a court and not a jury in con- 
tempt proceedings. This is better for the railroads, 
as it is more effective and because it would be harder 
to convict a union man before a jury. 


Representative Barkley, a member of the 
Conference Committee, in a scathing arraign- 
ment of the bill said: 


The labor clauses were not written by the mem- 
bers of the Conference Committee. They were writ- 
ten last Saturday, February 14, by an outsider. He 
told me personally that he had been instructed to 
eliminate all the features objectionable to Labor in the 
Cummins and Esch bill. He admitted, however, 
he was not satisfied with his work, which he declared 
was imperfect. 


Being pressed to identify the outsider, 
Representative Barkley said: 
It is really no secret. The newspapers printed the 


statement that it was Walker D. Hines, Director 
General of Railroads. 


The Conference Committee’s report was 
opposed by every speaker because of its 
concealed menace to the workers. It meant 
compulsory arbitration. In an equity court 
the workers could be proceeded against for 
damages if they did not use ‘“reasonable”’ 
efforts to avert trouble. A labor board with 
great powers could order raids on the homes 
of individual workers for books and papers. 

Great trouble would follow the formation 
of the labor board, which would comprise 
three representatives each of the workers, 
railroad officials and the public. Such a 
board never has been successful in the set- 
tling of labor disputes satisfactorily. Be- 
sides, the three members of the board to 
represent Labor would have to withdraw 
from their organizations before they could 
serve. 

Another feature of the bill provided that 
wages could not be reduced until September 
1, 1920. This also meant that wages could 
not be increased. President Wilson promised 
the representatives of the two million work- 
ers that they were to have immediate relief. 
The bill as reported violated the pledge of the 
President. 

A very bad feature of the bill provided 
that any one hundred unorganized employes 
could present grievances. This permits the 
I. W. W.’s and bolsheviks to secretly work 
among the unorganized and defeat legitimate 
efforts of the organized employes for better 
wages and working conditions. Railroad 
officials could counteract any honest desire 
of the organized workers to better their 
standard of living by secretly inciting the un- 
organized to make demands that would dis- 
credit legitimate unions. 

By the terms of the bill any increase in 
wages must be approved by at least one of 
the representatives of the public. President 
Gompers explained the danger of this clause. 
He said: 

If the three representatives of the workers and 
the three representatives of the railroads vote for an 
increase in wages, it is defeated unless one repre- 
sentative of the public votes in its favor. Although 
six of the nine members of the board vote to ap- 
prove the increase it is obligatcry for one of the 
public representatives to vote for it, thus requiring 
seven out of the nine votes to approve. 


It is quite evident that the workers of 
America and all liberty-loving citizens should 
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exercise every lawful means in their power 
to bring to the attention of both Houses of 
Congress the dangers not only lurking in this 
bill but in all legislation of a similar charac- 
ter. Labor must be up and doing if it wishes 
to retain industrial democracy as well as the 
liberties guaranteed it by the constitution. 
It is necessary for the workers to solidly aid 
Labor’s political campaign to defeat our 
enemies and elect our friends. Otherwise, the 
conspiracy to establish in this country in- 
voluntary servitude, which would be worse 
than chattel slavery, will be successful. 
Sedition 

Hearings before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee on the anti-sedition bills have closed. 
Attorney General Palmer appeared before 
the committee and advocated a bill of 
which he was the author. He said the 
Sterling-Graham bill which had been be- 
fore the Rules Committee early in the 
month was too drastic. Representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor con- 
tended that there were laws enough already 
to punish anyone who was really guilty 
of sedition; that sedition laws tended to 
abuse of power, and such power was 
dangerous to place in the hands of men who 
already had abused what power they 
possessed. ‘The Judiciary Committee has 
before it two bills on the subject, but 
whether these or any other bill will ever be 
reported out is a question. 

Retirement 

The -bill for the retirement of employes 
in the public service, S. -1699, was called 
up for discussion in the Senate by Senator 
Sterling on February 10th. The bill was 
bitterly opposed by Senators Smoot, Pom- 
erene and King. It was discussed inter- 
mittently for several days. 

Convict Labor 

A hearing was held before the Judiciary 
Committee February 3rd on a _ convict 
labor bill, H. R. 10615. ‘This bill provides 
in one section for the payment of the 
prisoners in Federal prisons on the basis 
of current or prevailing rates of wages, 
deducting the expense of maintenance, 
and giving to the prisoner (or his family, 
if he has one) the balance; in another 
section it is provided that prison-made 
goods entering any state shall be subject 
to the laws relating to the prison-made 
goods manufactured within that state. 


Housing Measures 


Two bills before Congress are of great 
interest to laboring people seeking to ac- 
quire homes. One, the Tinkham bill, H. R. 
7014, provides for a bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Labor to compile information, 
plans, estimates, etc., for the building of 
workmen’s houses and to furnish informa- 
tion on the subject whenever called for. 

The second, S. 2492, advances money 
from the national government for the build- 
ing of homes through the building asso- 
ciations numerously scattered throughout 
the country. The funds are to be advanced 
on much the same system as is now followed 
by the farm loan act in advancing funds 
to the Farmers’ Loan Banks. 

One hearing has been held on the first 
bill, but there is no immediate prospect 
of hearings on the second bill. 

Immigration 


As a war emergency, Secretary of Labor 
Wilson, proposed that the law governing 
the admission of Mexican aliens into the 
United States be suspended for the period 
of the war, or until February 1, 1920, to per- 
mit them to harvest the crops in Texas 
New Mexico and Arizona. The effect of 
that suspension would eliminate the eight 
dollar head tax, set aside the literacy test, 
and the labor contract provisions, which 
are imposed under existing laws of this 
government. 

Recently Congressman Hudspeth intro- 
duced a joint resolution which was in- 
tended to continue the suspension of the 
law. A large delegation from the states 
above mentioned appeared before the I m- 
migration Committee and gave voluminous 
testimony urging the adoption of the Hud- 
speth bill. A number of people also ap- 
peared before the committee in opposition. 

The principle of admitting aliens into 
this country without rigid and strict regu- 
lations has been urgently opposed by the 
American Federation of Labor. The pur- 
pose on the part of the proponents of such 
measures seems to be based more upon 
the desire to induce foreign labor to come 
into the country so that wages may be 
reduced and the competition of the un- 
employed become more keen. There is 
plenty of unemployed labor available in 
this country to perform all of the necessary 
agricultural, mechanical and ordinary labor- 
ing work. 
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The Immigration Committee was not 
very favorably impressed with the advo- 
cates of the bill, who suggested the throwing 
down of the bars of restrictive immigration 
laws for free and untrammeled admission 
of aliens into the United States, and by a 
 —peaaa vote it tabled the Hudspeth 
ill. 

A bill was introduced on February 4 
by Representative Johnson of Washington 
to provide for the temporary suspension 
of immigration for the term of two years. 
The bill also provides for the deportation 
of certain additional classes of aliens. It 
is now before the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

Woman Suffrage 


Five more states have ratified the National 
Woman Suffrage Amendment—Wyoming, 
New Jersey, Arizona, Nevada and Idaho— 
making a total of 31. This leaves but five 
more states needed to ratify the amend- 
ment that will entitle the women to vote 
in the coming presidential election. 


Packers’ Bill 

A bill regulating the meat industry was 
introduced sometime ago by Senators Ken- 
yon and Kendrick. The Agricultural Com- 
mittee has submitted a favorable report 
to the Senate providing for federal regu- 
lation. 

The revised bill proposes a live stock 
commission of three to take over the powers 
and duties of the Bureau of Markets of 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
voluntary regulations of stock yard con- 
cerns, which have been a source of great 
objection on the part of shippers. Pro- 
visions are made for appeal to the federal 
courts from the commission’s orders. Fines 
of from $500 to $10,000 and imprison- 
ment of from six months to two years for 
the violation of such orders are fixed. The 
committee eliminated from the bill the 
so-called transportation section, under which 
refrigerator cars would have been placed 
under more rigid government regulation. 
This was done because similar legislation 
is pending in other railroad bills. 

Teachers’ Retirement Bill 

The President on January 15, signed a 
bill for the retirement of teachers reaching 
the age of 62, in the District of Columbia. 
The bill is a contributory one to be based 
upon an annuity table such as the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall direct and varied 


yearly to correspond to any change in the 
basic salary of the teacher. 
Americanisation Bill 
S. 3315, reported from the Committee on 
Education and Labor by Senator Kenyon, 
passed the Senate by a vote of 36 to 14, on 
January 26. 
Housing Corporation 
The bill, S. 3738, to abolish the Housing 
Corporation, has passed the Senate. 
Child Labor 
Bills to improve materially the condition 
of child labor in the District of Columbia 
were introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Curtis, and in the House by Representative 
Guard, on February 3. 
Soldiers Given Preference 
A joint resolution by Representative 
Farris, of Oklahoma, granting preferred 
homestead industry to soldiers, passed the 
House on December 10, and the Senate on 
February 5, and was sent to the President. 
The Oil Land Leasing Bill 
This bill, which has been fought for ten 
years and is reported to contain rich privi- 
leges for those able to take advantage of 
them, has passed both Houses and goes to 
the President for his signature. 
Military Training 
S. 3792, for the reorganization of the 
Army, contains a provision for the temporary 
military training of youths between the ages 
of 18 and 21. It was reported favorably 
in the Senate by Senator Wadsworth, 
January 23. The Democratic House caucus 
went on record by a large majority as 
opposing the bill. 
Nolan Minimum Wage Bill 
The Nolan Minimum Wage bill was 
favorably reported in the Senate, January 
26. It provides a minimum wage not less 
than $3 per day for all public employes. 
Agricultural Appropriation Bull 
The Agricultural Appropriation bill, carry- 
ing appropriations aggregating $30,000,000, 
passed the House on February 14th. The 
House refused to decrease the appropriation 
of $125,000 for the investigation of insects 
which attack field crops. It also refused to 
eliminate the provision for $250,000 for 
garden seeds, to be distributed by the 
Congressmen. HENRY STERLING. 
R. S. SEXTON. 
W. C. ROBERTS. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 











FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Bookbinders 


David T. Davies—We are contemplating the 
establishment of a uniform wage-scale in our craft to 
become effective September 1. Two local unions 
were organized at Springfield, Massachusetts, and 
Peoria, Illinois, increasing our membership 403 
members. State of employment is good and con- 
ditions of work are improving. 


Carpenters 


Frank Duffy.—Twenty-four new local unions were 
organized last month increasing our membership to 
338,906 members. Two hundred and twenty-five 
deaths occurred resulting in an expenditure of 
$39,515.30. State of employment is good. 


Die Cutters and Cutter Makers 


Leonard S. Rantz.—State of employment is good. 
Two new local unions were organized, making our 
total number of local unions 11 with a membership of 
240. 


Elevator Constructors 


Frank J. Schneider —State of employment is 
good. We have fifty-one local unions with a mem- 
bership of 3,269. 


Laundry Workers 


H. L. Morrison.—One additional local union has 
been organized at Durant, Oklahoma, the total 
membership now aggregating 7,000. State of em- 
ployment i is fair. Conditions of work are improv- 
ing. We expect to conduct an organizing campaign 
in Los Angeles, California, and Boston, Massachu- 
setts, this month. 


Lithographers 


James M. O’ Connor.—We have forty local unions 
with a total membership of 6,114. Four deaths oc- 
curred, resulting in an expenditure of $2,000; forty- 
seven sick and disabled members were taken care of 
at an expenditure of $547, and fifty-seven unem- 
ployed members at a cost of $342. State of employ- 
ment is good. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers 


Edwin Gentsler—The total membership of our 
nine local unicns now aggregates 480 members. One 
death occurred resulting in an expenditure of $200. 
State of employment 1s good and conditions of work 
improving. We contemplate a closer alliance with 
the National Association of Print Cutters. 
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Marine Engineers 


Geo. A. Grubb.—We now have 67 local unions, 
making our total membership 20,000. State of em- 
ployment is good. 


Metal Lathers 


Wm. J. McSorley.—We have had five deaths re- 
sulting in an expenditure of $450. State of employ- 
ment is fair and there is a slight improvement in the 
conditions of work. 


Print Cutters 


W. H. Parr—Employment conditions are good. 
jy deaths occurred resulting in an expenditure of 


Railroad Signalmen 


T. A. Austin.—Four new local unions have been 
organized—2 in Oregon, 1 in Minaesota and 1 in 
Pennsylvaaia—making our total number of local 
unions 153, with a membership of -12,100. State of 
employment is good and conditions of work are 
improving. 


Steel and Copper Plate Engravers 


A. Jay Marsh—State of employment 1s good. 
We now have seven local unions with a total mem- 
bership of 330. We have under contemplation affilia- 
tion and agreement with the International Steel and 
Copper Plate Printers’ Union. 


Steel Plate Transferrers 


J. A. Mc Caskie-——Conditions of wor) ce about 
the same. State of employment is gooa. We now 
have three local unions with eighty-five members. 


Teachers 


F. G. Stecker—New local unions have been or- 
ganized in Minnesota, University of North Dakota, 
Selma, California; Franklin County, Illinois, and 
Madison, South Dakota, State Normal School, mak- 
ing our total membership now 9,600. Vigorous cam- 
paigns are being carried on in all parts of the coun- 
try to increase salaries and improve conditions. 
These efforts are receiving support, not merely in 
justice to the teachers but in an effort to maintain 
the schools, which face serious danger from lack of 
properly trained and efficient teachers. 


Commercial Telegraphers 


Paul F. Schnur.—Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany granted their employes a 15 per cent increase in 
wages, effective January 1. State of employment is 
fair. We are contemplating the organization of the 
employes of the Postal Telegraph Company in the 
spring. We now have seventy-six local unions with a 
membership of 2,000. 
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Philadelphia 





Pittsburgh 


THE ATLANTIC REFINING Co. 
Petroleum Products 


Made in America by American Labor 
and known all over the world. 


Brunswick 











Wire Weavers 


Chas. G. Bradley —One additional local union 
has been organized at Cleveland, Ohio, the total 
membership now aggregating 374. We are inaugu- 
rating a campaign for the eight-hour day and the 
forty-four-hour week. 


Wood Carvers 


Frank Detlef —Three deaths occurred resulting in 
an expenditure of $450. State of employment is fair. 
We now have a total membership of 1,285. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 


Mobile —Edmund Turner: 

Employment is steady. Barbers are now receiving 
50 cents for all haircuts. The label committee is 
making good progress. 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock.—L. W. Lowry: 

A central trades union was organized at Texar- 
kana. Through negotiations the plumbers at Pine 
Bluff received an increase in wages. 


CALIFORNIA 


Marysville—Geo. E. Gee: 

Increases in wages have been granted to the fol- 
lowing: Laborers, $5 to $6 per day; hodcarriers, $6 
to $7; plasterers, $8 to $9; carpenters, painters and 
piumbers, $7 to $8, with forty-four-hour week; 
millme from $7 to $8 flat rate with Saturday after- 
noon off. Employment is exceptionally good 1n the 
building trades. Organization of the laundry work- 
ers is under way. 

Stockton.—Lee Grove: 

Many cases of grievances presented by the railroad 
employes have been satisfactorily settled through 
the efforts of the committees representing the em- 
ployes. Employment is steady. A local union of 
signalmen was organized. 


San Francisco.—John O. Walsh: 

Through efforts of organized tabor the teamsters 
in this city decreased their hours of work. Condi- 
tions of labor in the organized crafts are always bet- 
ter. Good work is being done in behalf of the union 
label. 

Visalia. —F. C. Hunt: 

Conditions of organized labor are excellent. Em- 
ployment is steady. Teamsters received an increase 
in wages from $7 to $8 per day. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—R. D. Jackson: 

A slight increase was granted the packing em- 
ployes; meatcutters and butcher workmen received a 
$5 a week increase in wages. Employment is steady. 
Conditions of organized labor are good. Consider- 
able work is being done to promote the use of the 
union label. 


CONNECTICUT 


Hartford.—Timothy M. Crowley: 

The U. S. Rubber Tire Company is laying the 
foundation for the proposed $3,000,000 addition to 
its plant, which, when complete, will give work to 
3,000 people. Far superior conditions exist among 
the organized workers. The label section of the Cen- 
tral Labor Union is at work in behalf of the union 
label. A local upholsterers and trimmers’ union was 
organized. State of employment is good. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington.—Ethel M. Smith: 

Certain establishments not as yet covered by 
orders of the minimum wage board of the District 
have increased the wages of women to $16.50 per 
week. Reports indicate a paper straw factory, a 
new pants factory and a hair dressing establish- 
ment paying $16.50 per week in order to compete 
with mercantile industries where the wage board’s 
order applies. In the retail stores and in the printing 
trades, both of which industries have been covered 
by order of the minimum wage board, the general 
level of women’s pay was $12 per week and below 
until the wage board’s order went into effect. 
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FLORIDA 


Jacksonville —John Oakes: 

Employment is fairly steady. Longshoremen ex- 
pect an increase at any moment. All possible is being 
done to promote the use of the union label. A local 
slate and tile composition roofers’ union was organ- 
ized. 


GEORGIA 


Rome.—Ollie H. McGinnis: 

Wages of carpenters, bricklayers, plasterers, 
plumbers advanced 50 per cent. Employment is 
steady—not enough men to fill the positions. This 
locality is 95 per cent organized. The union label is 
demanded. 


IDAHO 


Wallace.—W. A. Smith: 
Plumbers received an increase from $8 to $9 aday. 
Employment is steady. 


ILLINOIS 


Decatur.—D. C. Simpson: 

Conditions of labor are good. The carpenters will 
receive $1 per hour effective April, 1920, forty-four- 
hour week; bricklayers and plasterers, $1.25, forty- 
four-hour week; painters, 90 cents, forty-four-hour 
week. Employment is steady. Effective work is 
being done to promote the use of the union label. 

East Peorta.—Wm. Caldwell: 

Everything possible is being done to boost the 


union label. Employment is fairly steady. Wage 
have increased 5 per cent in the clay industries. 


Freeport—Harry F. Wurtzel: 

Employment is steady. Conditions of organized 
labor are fair and a local molders’ union is being 
organized. 


Galesburg —Thomas R. Downie: 

By agreement the carpenters received an increase 
in wages from 75 cents to 87} cents per hour. Em- 
ployment is steady. In the railroad industry more 
men are being employed in nearly every branch. 
Trade unionists are continually urged to demand 
union labeled goods. 


Jacksonville —Henry Herring: 

Cigarmakers were granted an increase of $3 per 
1,000 cigars to go into effect January 17. Employ- 
ment is steady and there is plenty of work for every- 
body. Shorter hours and higher wages ranging from 
20 to 50 per cent prevail in the organized industries. 
Trade unionists opened a cooperative store here on 
February 1. 


Kankakee.—Edgar Sippel: 

Employment is steady. A sock factory is erecting 
a $75,000 building. Conditions of organized labor are 
fairly good. Union label goods are in great demand. 

LaSalle—William A. Loos: 

Good prospects for spring work. A new cement 
plant is to be built here and considerable home 
building with lots of paving to be done. A local 
barbers’ union was organized. 
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Mt. Olive —F. W. Dingerson: 

We are urging everyone to purchase union-label 
goods. Employment is fairly steady. 

Mt. Vernon.—C. T. Wicks: 

The painters received an increase from 65 to 75 
cents an hour, effective January 1. There is plenty 
of label goods in Mt. Vernon. 


INDIANA 


Evansville-—Fred Hohenberger: 

Better working conditions have been granted the 
blacksmith helpers and the machinists at the Edge 
Tool Works. 

Evansville —A. G. Eltonhead: 

We are doing all we can to have union labeled 
goods purchased. Employment is steady. A masters, 
mates and pilots’ local union was organized. 

Gary.—F. H. Detrick: 

Employment is fairly steady. Conditions of or- 
ganized labor excellent. The men in the steel works 
are seeking to organize more than ever. 

Linton. —J. L. Sims: 

Conditions of organized labor are good. Car- 
penters received an increase of 15 cents an hour. 
The central labor union has appointed a label com- 
mittee to boost the using of labeled goods. A cigar- 
makers’ union was organized at Linton; a quarry 
workers’ union and an engineers’ union at Bedford. 

Muncie.—Harvey Hickman: 

The sheet metal workers through negotiations are 
to receive 75 cents per hour for an eight-hour day. 
Employment is steady in all crafts. Conditions of 
organized labor are good. A local union of wood, wire 
and metal lathers, with eleven chartered members, 
was organized. 

Peru.—David Mohr: 

Better wages and shorter hours prevail in the or- 
ganized industries. Employment is steady. All 


possible is being done to have union-label goods. 


purchased. 

Vincennes.—Geo. Delanter: 

An increase from 50 to 80 cents an hour with the 
eight-hour day was granted to the carpenters; mill 
men 75 cents per hour with the eight-hour day. Em- 
ployment is steady among the organized workers. 


IOWA 


Burlington.—Thomas J. Smith: 

Boilermakers, millmen, garment workers, paint- 
ers, teamsters, foundry employes and several other 
crafts have signed up with the new wage-scale. 
Employment is steady. A committee is doing every- 
thing possible to have union-labeled goods pur- 

ased. 

Cedar Rapids.—R. G. Stewart: 

Through mediation increases ranging from 12} 








cents to 16 cents per hour were granted eleven 
crafts composing the building trades. Steady 
demand for work of all classes. From 33 to 40 per 
cent higher wage-scales prevail in the organized 
crafts. 

Marshalltown.—J. C. Crellin: 

Wages of carpenters have been increased 15 cents 
per hour; electricians, bricklayersand packing house 
employes received a 20 per cent increase in wages. 
Employment is steady. Good work is being done to 
promote the use of the union label. 


KANSAS 


Abilene-—H. C. McCune: 

All crafts are demanding the union label. State of 
employment is fair. A local union of printers was 
organized, thereby gaining the wage-scale and hours 
for which they asked. 

Arkansas City.—Chas. Williams: 

Employment is steady. Conditions of organized 
labor are good. 

Chanute.—L,. Wilane: 

Through the efforts of organized labor conditions 
of work are continually improving. Employment 
is steady. A $12,000 fund has been raised by trade 
unionists towards starting a cooperative store. A 
cooks and waiters’ local union was organized. 

Leavenworth.—B. E. Thompson: 

We held a large mass meeting here on January 11 
to protest against the Allen anti-strike clause. Em- 
ployment is steady 

Parsons.—T. W. Floyd: 

Through conciliation the following advances in 
wages were received: painters, from 70 to 80 cents 
an hour; carpenters, from 85 cents to $1 per hour. 
State of employment isfair. Plans are under way for 
the organization of a laundry workers’ local union. 

Parsons.—Irwin A. Baker: 

Employment is steady and conditions of or- 
ganized labor good. The label committee is ac- 
tively at work. A meatcutters’ union was organized. 

Winfield —J. W. Tate: 

Employment is steady and conditions of or- 
ganized labor very good. 


KENTUCKY 


Paducah.—Louis Pipkins: 

Printing pressmen have signed an eight-hour con- 
tract; conditions in the textile industries have im- 
proved; carpenters received an increase of 15 cents 
per hour. making their wages 80 cents an hour. Em- 
ployment is steady. Merritt Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the International Shoe Company have in- 
creased their working forces. Conditions of or- 
ganized labor are excellent. A general campaign is 
being inaugurated to have the union label used. 
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LOUISIANA 


New Orleans.—R. C. Sutton: 
An automobile repair mechanics’ union was or- 
ganized with 200 members. 


MAINE 


Bangor.—Joseph F. Carr: 

Employment is steady except in the building 
trades. Conditions of organized labor are good; un- 
organized, poor. Good work is being done in behalf 
of the union label. 

Portland.—O. Lemay: 

Conditions of organized labor are 20 per cent 
in advance of unorganized. Central labor union 
is actively at work to boost the union label. A local 
of maintenance of way employes was organized last 
month. 

Portland.—Edward H. Sylvester: 

Employment is not steady at present. The Central 
Labor Union appointed a committee for the purpose 
of boosting union-labeled goods. A local union of 
leather workers was organized. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Cambridge —W. A. McArthur: 

The Watertown Arsenal has increased its working 
force. A shortage of blacksmiths exists. Use of the 
union label is being advocated. 


Framingham.—Vernon B. Vaughan: 

Through negotiations the following increases in 
wages were granted: Bricklayers and masons, 10 to 
20 cents per hours; plumbers, 10 cents; carpenters 
$1 per hour beginning April 1; painters, 90 cents per 
hour beginning April 1. Retail clerks have reduced 
their hours of labor from 614 to 58 hours a week to- 
gether with a 20 per cent increase in wages. The 
union label committee is actively at work. 


Lynn.—W. A. Nealy: 

Express drivers received a $3 a week increase in 
wages, the nine-hour day and Saturday half-holiday; 
the painters also secured an increase in wages. 
Employment is steady. 

Pittsfield —James J. Hamilton: 

Employment is steady. Cotton and woolen mills 
and textile industries have increased their working 
forces. Everything possible is being done to have the 
union label used. 


Worcester —John L. Sullivan: 

The Fred T. Ley Company has started building 
100 houses here on strictly union basis. A 25 per 
cent increase in salaries is granted school teachers. 
Peter F. Sullivan, a trade unionist, is now mayor of 
Worcester. 





MINNESOTA 


Faribault.—R. G. Mueller: 

Through collective bargaining, furniture workers 
received an increase 1n wages of 25 cents per day. 
Employment is steady. 

Minneapolis —Lynn Thompson: 

Through organization a 20 per cent increase and a 
shorter workday was granted to the employes of the 
sugar refinery here. Employment i; steady. Two 
new bridges are being built in this county, thereby 
giving extra work. 

St. Paul.—Frank Fisher: 

Work is fairly steady in the building industries. 
The labe! league is actively at work. 


MISSISSIPP! 


Columbus.—J. R. Gray: 

A 25 per cent increase in wages and a decrease of 
four hours per week in hours of labor was obtai. ed 
by the barbers. Employment is steady. 

Laurel.—E. W. Hollingsworth: 

_Saw mills in this vicinity are running day and 
night. Employment is steady. Soda dispensers, 
carpenters and joiners, boot and shoe workers and 
teamsters and chauffeurs’ unions were organized. 

Laurel—E. A. Chapman: 

Employment is steady. A local union of timber 
workers was organized at Cantwell. 

Meridian.—Jos. W. Jones: 

Noticeable increases in wages have been granted 
the fire fighters, city policemen, street railway 
men and retail clerks. Employment is fairly steady. 
The Mississippi State Federation of Labor held its 
third annual convention in Jackson with 147 dele- 
gates present representing 121 local unions. 

Pascagoula.—Samuel Robinson: 

Through efforts of organized labor improvements 
have been secured in wages, hours, and conditions of 
work. Employment is steady. 


MISSOURI 


Hannibal.—J. E. Selvey: 

Carpenters and joiners received an increase from 
75 cents to $1 per hour for forty-four-hour working 
week. Through negotiation with contractors, the 
plasterers received an increase from $7 to $8 a day. 
Employment is steady. Work has been started on a 
new rubber factory. Conditions of organized labor 
are good. Work is being done for the union label 
under the supervision of the Women’s Union Label 
League. {The button cutters have formed a local 
union. 


Kansas City.—John T. Smith: 
Employment is fairly steady for this time of the 
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year. The union label league is doing good work. 
A cement mill employes’. union was organized at 
Bonner Springs. 


. MONTANA 


Bozeman.—H. B. Clack: 
Carpenters received an advance in wages from 
$6.50 to $8 with the eight-hour day prevailing. Em- 


ployment is steady in so far as weather conditions 


will permit. Agitation is being carried on to promote 
the use of the union label. A local union of theatrical 
stage employes was organized. 


Missoula.—C. A. English: 

Good work 1s being done here by organized labor 
to prevent the enactment of the Cummins bill with 
the anti-strike provision. Employment is steady; 
all plants are working full time. Teamsters secured 
$1 a day increase in wages. Conditions of organized 
labor are good. The label committee is actively at 
work in behalf of the union label. A local union of 
the university professors was organized. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln.—Con. M. McCargar: 

Through the efforts of organized labor better 
working conditions for the cooks and waiters were 
secured. Employment is steady in all lines with the 
exception of the building trades. A local union of 
cooks and waiters has been organized. 

York.—O. O. Thomas: 

Employment is steady considering this time of the 
year. A central labor union was organized. Car- 
penters have raised their scale from 65 to 80 cents 
per hour to take effect April 1. 


NEW JERSEY 


Bradley Beach.—Joe Danielson: 

Carpenters are receiving $6.80, bricklayers and 
plasterers, $7.20; eight-hour day ‘prevails. A hod- 
carriers and common laborers’ union was organized 
at Belmar. 

Carlstadt—Wm. J. Reinhardt: 

Machinists have received an advance in wages. 
Employment is steady. All plants are taking on help 
and are running full time. Constant agitation is 
being carried on in behalf of the union label. 

Trenton.—Frank J. Schnorbus: 

Active work is being carried on to promote the use 
of union-labeled merchandise. Employment is 


steady. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


High Point.—Scott Kiser: 
Conditions of organized labor are 200 per cent bet- 
ter than the unerganized. A raise from 25 to 50 
cents was granted this month. 





Raleigh.—Ralph S. Hamilton: 

Conditions of organized labor are much better 
than in the unorganized industr.es. A committee has 
been appointed to start a cooperative store among 
the trade unionists here. A textile workers’ union 
and a stage employes’ union has been organized at 
Raleigh. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fargo.—W. G. Besserer: 

Conditions of work are considerably better in the 
organized industries. Through conciliation and 
agreement, pressmen received a 25 per cent increase 
in wages; printers, $7 per week increase; meatcutters, 
in most instances, 10 per cent. Employment is fairly 
steady in some crafts and rushed in others. Through 
organized labor’s efforts the eight-hour day has been 
promised for city employes. 

Grand Forks.—Peter Morgan: 

Through organization, the university teachers 
received an increase of from 164 to 30 per cent in 
wages. No comparison is possible between the 
conditions of organized labor and unorganized. 
There is a great demand for union-labeled goods. 
A local union of teachers was organized. 


NEW YORK 


Albany.—James M. Nolan: 

Better working conditions and higher wages are 
being received by the electrical workers in this 
vicinity. Conditions of organized labor fair. 

Dunkirk.—Chas. Costantino: 

Workers in the textile industry secured an in- 
crease in wages amounting to about $6 a week. 
Employment is steady. Conditions of organized 
labor are good. 

New Rochelle—Edward P. Cotter: 

Employment is steady. Union label is being advo- 
cated for all trades. 

New York.—Walter V. McCoy: 

All technical men received an increase in com- 
pensation due to the activities of the International 
Federation of Technical Engineers. Hours have been 
shortened and general working conditions improved. 
Employment is steady—there is a great demand for 
all classes of technical men. 

Poughkeepsie.—William J. Rownan 

Everyone is boosting the union label. 
ment is steady. 

Rochester —S. P. Carroll: 

State of employment is fair. The Davenport 
Machine Tool Company has increased its working 
force. 

Syracuse—H. H. Woodward: 
Employment is steady. Conditions of organized 
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labor are much better than ia the unorganized crafts. 
The Drop Forge Hammermen’s Union was or- 


ganized. 
OHIO 

Bellaire —H. H. Hudson: . 

Employment is steady except in the mines. This 
latter effect 1s due to a car shortage. 

Canton.—Fred E. Lucas: 

Carpenters are now receiving 85 cents an hour, 
but beginning May 1, $1 an hour will prevail. Our 
mayor has carried a card since 1893. Employment is 
steady. Organized men have the best conditions of 
work. 

Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Conditions of organized labor are fine; employ- 
ment is steady. All possible is being done to have the 
union label placed on merchandise. A stenographers 
and bookkeepers’ union was organized. 

Crooksville.-—S. R. Frazee: 

Through the efforts of organized labor all branches 
have the eight-hour day. Employment is fairly 
steady. We are fighting to secure the use of the 
union label. 

East Liverpool_—J. Frank Hull: 

A 15 per cent increase in wages together with the 
insurance feature. Sick and accident policy financed 
on the fifty-fifty scale was granted to the pottery 
workers in this locality. The union label has been 
placed in all butcher shops. 

Glouster —D. W. Wallace: 

We are working under the 14 per cent increase 
until the President’s Commission gives us the bal- 
ance, 17.31 per cent to which are entitled according 
to Secretary Wilson’s figures. Working about half 
time on account of railroad car shortage. This 
locality is practically all organized. The label com- 
mittee is demanding the union label. 

Ironton.—John H. Hortel: 

All possible is being done to have union-label 
goods used. Employment 1s steady and conditions of 
labor in the organized crafts good. 

Marietta.—Benj. H. Brinker: 

Carpenters received an increase in wages from 
50 cents to 75 cents per hour; small increase was also 
given to the leather workers. Employment is steady. 
Everything possible is being done to advance the 
interests of the union label. A local plumbers’ union 
was organized. 


Massillon. —C. P. Burkhart: 

Employment is steady. All plants are advertising 
for additional help of all kinds. A label committee is 
to be organized to promote the use of label goods. 
The retail clerks are organizing. 

Miamisburg.—Arthur Huggins: 

Through organization the papermakers of Frank- 
lin secured a reduction in working hours from 
sixty-six to forty-eight; firemen and oilers received 
an advance in wages ranging from $2.40 to $5.50 
per week. Employment is steady. Effective work is 
being done to promote the use of the union label. 
The papermakers’ union of Franklin was organized. 

Steubenvilie—A. C. Johnston: 

The union label league is doing great work. Em- 
ployment is steady. Conditions of organized labor 
are good. The central body and the Building Trades 
Council is starting a campaign to organize all the 
unorganized workers here. 

Van Wert.—W. S. Shaw: 

Employment is steady. Conditions of organized 

labor are far better than in the unorganized crafts. 
Wellsville —Frank Smurthwaite: 

Time and one-half has been granted to the labor- 
ers at the railroad shops. There is plenty of work. 
A fair demand is being made for the union label. 


OKLAHOMA 


Bartlesville —C. W. Couzins: 

Printers received an increase in wages. Employ- 
ment is steady. Conditions of organized labor good. 
The union label is being used on all bread. A bakers 
and confectionery workers’ local union was or- 
ganized. 

Cushing.—Thos. Field: 

A Cushing central labor trades union was or- 
ganized; efforts are being made to organize the 
printers here. 

Durant.—R. E. Ewing: 

Employment is steady. A local laundry workers 
union was organized. 

Lawton.—L. C. Callaway: 

Through cooperation of employers and employes 
the common laborers were granted a 20 to 25 per cent 
increase in wages. Employment is steady, except in 
the building trades and this is due to the weather. 
Conditions of organized labor are good. Fine work is 
being done to promote the use of the union label. 

Tulsa.—Ted Rau: 

Organized labor is fighting the non-union shop 
propaganda being circulated throughout the state 
that there is plenty of work and high wages. Em- 
ployment is just about at a standstill and yet manu- 
facturers are sending agents east urging men to come 
to Oklahoma. 

Wynona.—J. E. Fox: 

Many of the firms in this locality are paying the 
nine-hour rate for the eight-hour day. Employment 
is as steady as the weather conditions will permit 
The Marlin Company has started an extensive re- 
finery here. All crafts are working hard to promote 
the use of the union label. A central labor union was 
organized here during January. 

OREGON 


Bend.—I. V. McAdoo: 
A hodcarriers, building and common laborers’ 
union was organized with twelve charter members. 
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Klamath Falls —William F. Kay: 

Boxmakers received an increase of 50 cents a day. 
Employment is seasonal. Last March there was but 
one struggling union in Klamath Falls, today we 
have the following local unions: carpenters, barbers, 
culinary alliance, laundry workers, painters, retail 
clerks and a central labor union. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Altoona.—J. M. Imler: 

Employment is steady. Lots of new work has 
opened up and every plant has increased its working 
forces; there is a shortage of labor of all kinds, espe- 
cially is there a shortage of machinists. Everybody 
is asking for the union label. Three local unions 
were organized during the past month. 

Bradford.—James W. Plummer: 

Organized workers have shorter hours and better 
wages. An oil field, gas well and refinery workers’ 
union was organized. 

Connellsville —Elmer L. McNutt: 

Employment is steady. Work has been started on 
a large baking house, which will employ over one 
hundred persons; a large automobile factory, capi- 
talized at $3,000,000, is to be finished by spring. 
Conditions of organized labor are far superior. We 
are having the merchants buy label goods. A sta- 
tionary firemen’s union was organized. 

Harrisburg.—J. R. Copenhaver: 

Employment is steady in the railroad and textile 
industries. Organized labor has the eight-hour day 
and receives 30 per cent more in wages than the 
unorganized workers. A movement has been started 
to build a labor temple. Good work is being done for 
the union label. 

Wilkes-Barre.—J. J. Yonhon: 

Employment is steady in all branches. 


TENNESSEE 


Clarksville—Jno. H. Halliburton: 

Through organization there has been some im- 
provement in working conditions in Clarksville. 
Employment is very good just now. A central labor 
union was organized. 


TEXAS 


Amarillo.—Ed Tull: 

Employment is steady. Plumbers now have juris- 
diction over all gasfitting which heretofore has been 
non-union. This locality is 95 per cent organized. 
Union labeled goods are being purchased. A local 
building trades council was organized last month. 

Beanmont.—I. Ross: 

Employment is steady in some trades. Conditions 
of organized labor are good. A blacksmiths and 
helpers’ local union was organized. 

Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Employment is fairly steady. Union label is being 
demanded. 

Corsicana.—S. E. Willis: 

Beginning March 1, carpenters will receive $7 for 
an eight-hour day. Employment is steady. 

Gainesville —John R. Evans: 

A common laborers’ union was organized last 
month. A committee has been formed to promote 
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the use of the union label. Employment is steady 
and general conditions of labor are constantly im- 
proving. 

Mart.—Jno. J. Sansom: 

More interest than ever before is being mani- 
fested in organized labor’s activities. Employment 
is steady and the use of the union label is being 
urged. 

Port Arthur.—L. M. Johnson: 

Organized labor is fighting the non-union shop 
movement in this locality with good results. Wages 
have been increased from $2 to $3.50 and $4 per day, 
and the eight-hour day prevails in organized indus- 
tries. 

Ranger.—H. B. Howell: 

Industries are 95 per cent organized in this 
locality. Employment is steady. Everybody is de- 
manding the union label. A local typographical and 
building trades union was organized. 

Teague.—T. F. Hamilton: 

Employment is steady. The railroad company is 
employing all the men that they can get. 

Texas City.—J. E. J. Rogers: 

Industries in this locality are 80 per cent or- 
ganized. Employment is steady. Label league is 
steadily at work. 

Waco.—E. H. Banks: 

The following advancement in wages was re- 
ceived: Carpenters, $6.80 to $8 per day; bricklayers, 
$9 to $10; sheet metal workers, $7.50 to $8. Condi- 
tions in the organized industries are 33 per cent 
better than in the unorganized. Garment workers 
are rapidly increasing their membership. January 1, 
190 new members joined the union. 

Weatherford —A. B. Hambleton: 

Wages are about the same in all crafts with the 
eight-hour day prevailing. Employment is steady. 
Union-labeled goods are being demanded. 


WASHINGTON 


Bellingham.—Mrs. Julia E. Banner: 

Through the efforts of organized labor wages have 
been increased and conditions of work improved. 
Employment is growing more steady. Our mayor 
and chief of police are friends of organized labor. 

Cle Elum.—C. E. Dupee: 

Crafts are about 97 per cent organized. Employ- 
ment is not steady just at present. The label com- 
mittee is at work in behalf of the union label. A 
clerks and stationary firemen and oilers’ unions were 
organized. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Adamston.—Harry Kidd: 

Conditions of organized labor are good. Great 
progress is being made by the label committee. Em- 
ployment is steady. 

Parkersburg. —C. F. Mehl: 

The five years’ fight of the Building Trades came 
to a successful conclusion and all but two of the 
building contractors have signed with the union since 
Christmas. Employment is steady. Organized 
workers receive better pay than the unorganized. 
Through the efforts of organized labor an ordinance 
~— passed creating a firemen’s pension and relief 

und. 
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Wheeling.—J. M. Peters: 
Plans are under way to erect new factories. The 
label committee is actively at work. 


WISCONSIN 


Grand Rapids.—Albert Rember: 

Employment is steady. The box factory and saw 
mills have increased their working shifts. Good de- 
mand is being made for the union label. 

Marinette—George N. Lang: 

Timber workers received an increase of 25 cents a 
day. Another increase of 25 cents a day has been 
promised them after February 1. Employment is 
steady. Better wages prevail in the organized indus- 
tries. 

Marshfield —F. J. Mettelka: 

Employment is steady. Better conditions prevail 
in the organized industries. Constant agitation is 
being carried on to promote the use of the union 
label. 

Racine.—John S. Evarts: 

Meatcutters, polishers and molders received an 
increase in wages. We are working at a plan to start 
a chain of cooperative stores. Everything possible 
is being done to have union labeled goods used. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


Rhinelander.—C. A. Wandrey: 

I am organizing the men and women working in 
the timber industry in this vicinity and now have 
11,000 members; wages have increased from 25 cents 
to 75 cents a day through organization. Continuous 
agitation is being carried on to promote the use of 
the union label. 

Sheyboygan.—Chas. Schirmeister: 

A local union of broommakers was formed and 
they have established the forty-four-hour working 


week. 
CANADA 


Preston, Ontario.—Edgar Drage: 

Efforts are being made to organize the textile 
workers and retail clerks in this vicinity. A bakers’ 
local union was organized. The majority of members 
on the town council are labor men. Moulders re- 
ceived a 20 per cent increase with the eight-hour 
day. Employment is steady. 

Sarnia, Ontario.—H. Steel: 

Imperial Oil Company granted their employes a 
10 per cent increase in wages. Building is increasing 
with a shortage of carpenters and bricklayers exist- 
ing. Employment is steady. A special committee 
has been appointed to work in behalf of the union 
label. A retail clerks’ union was organized. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNIONS, 1920 


March 15-18, Spokane, Wash., International 
Union of Timber Workers. 

April 12, , Cigarmakers’ International Union. 

April 30, New York City, National Print Cutters’ 
Association. 

May 10, Pittsburgh, Pa., American Federation of 
Musicians. 

May 11, Scranton, Pa., Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers. 

May —, Fort Worth, Texas, Oil Field, Gas Well 
and Refinery Workers of America. 

June 6, Boston, Mass., International Cutting Die 
and Cutter Makers’ Union. 

July 4, Philadelphia, Pa., International Steel and 
Copper Plate Engravers’ League. 

July 5, Atlantic City, N. J., American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union. 

July 5, Chattanooga, Tenn., Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association of the United States and Canada. 

July 12, , Piano, Organ and Musical Instru- 
ment Workers’ International Union of America. 

July 12, Providence, R. I., International Union of 
Pavers, Rammermen, Flag-Layers, Wood Block 
and Brick Pavers, Bridge and Stone Curb Setters 
and Asphalt Workers. 

July 17, New York City, American Wire Weavers’ 
Protective Association. 

July 19, Chicago, IIl., International Steel and Cop- 
per Plate Printers’ Union of North America. 

July 20, St. Louis, Mo., Stove Mounters’ Interna- 
tional Union. 

July 27, Boston, Mass., International Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers’ Union. 














July —, , National Brotherhood of Opera- 
tive Potters. 
July — , United Leather Workers’ Inter- 


national Union. 





August 2, Denver, Colo., International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 

August 3, Chicago, Ill, International Glove 
Workers’ Union of America. 

August 9, Albany, N. Y., International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

August 16, Pittsburgh, Pa., International Photo- 
Engravers’ Union of North America. 

September 6, Cincinnati, Ohio, Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers’ International Union of America. 

September 13, Toledo, Ohio, Wood, Wire and 
Metal Lathers’ International Union. 

September 13, Manchester, N. H., United Textile 
Workers of America. 

September 13, Milwaukee, Wis., International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft 
Drink Workers of America. 

September 13, St. Louis, Mo., 

Association of Fire Fighters. 

September 13, St. Louis, Mo., National Federa- 
tion of Federal Employes. 

September 20, Indianapolis, Ind., United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners. 

September 21, Cleveland, Ohio, International 
Association of Bridge, Structural and Ornamental 
Iron Workers. 

October 4, Cleveland, Ohio, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers. 

October 5, , International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers. 

October 11, Akron, Ohio, Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers’ International Union of America. 

October 11, Kansas City, Mo., Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen of America. 

October —, St. Joseph, Mo., United Garment 
Workers of America. 

October —, Pressmen’s Home, Tenn., Interna- 
ae Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of 
America. 


International 














